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THE WORLDS FAIR AT CHICAGO. 
It is altogether probable that under the auspices of the authorities in charge of the Columbian Expositio 
an International Single Tax Congress will be held at Chicago in August, 1093. In preparation for this event 
strenuous exertions should be put forth between now and then to extend and increase popular interest in th 
subject. Everybody who is himself interested can do something. He can excite the interest of friends and 
neighbors, he can answer questions, he can urge the lukewarm to do their share, he can write to public men, 
he can introduce the single tux to his neighbors through the local paper, or, if nothing better occurs to him, he 
can hire THE STANDARD to do his work by putting trial copies into the hands of as many people as he can afford 
to pay for at ten cents each for a four weeks’ subscription. If in addition to the ten-cent subscriptions for 
which he personally pays, he solicits such subscriptions from acquaintances whose interest is already _ 
sufficiently aroused to induce them to invest ten cents in further investigation, he will sow seed of whose | 
harvest no man can prophecy. If an average of ten of these subscriptions for each present subscriber were __ 
secured, over sixty thousand new people would be reading about the subject every week for four weeks. A 
proportion of these, astonished at the progress of a movement they suppose to be dead, and captivated by 
principles of which they as yet have no understanding, would continue their subscriptions for the remainder of 
the year, and in reading the book they would receive as a premium, would for the first time grasp the phil- 
osophy and realize the — and beueficent effects of the single tax reform. What better work can any 
‘: single tax man find to do, j te he wants to do something, than piling up these ten-cent subscriptions. Trial 
subscriptions for four wee™ — ten cents, Extension List subscriptions for the remainder of the year, open to 
new subscribers and trial siibecribers, are one dollar, and include a choice from Henry George’s books. Regular. _ 
| suibecriptions are three dollars a‘year. , | 
Regular subscribers are entitled to premiums on the following terms : ae 














PREMIUMS. 


_ FIRST.—Tur STANDARD, with the Forum, for one year. A total value of 89 » for $5. 00. 

SECOND.—TuHE STANDARD, with the Arena and the Arena Art Portfolio, containing tweity:four portrait 
of the world’s thinkers, beautifully bound. Total value of $12.00 for $5.20. 

_ THIRD. —THE STANDARD, with the Cosmopolitan Magazine for one year, and either Grant’s Memoirs (the 

ori, edition, in two volumes), Sherman’s Memoirs (in 2 volumes), Sheridan’s Memoirs (in 2 volumes), or 

McClellan’s Memoirs (in 1 volume). A total value of $13.00 with lrant’s Memoirs, $11 with Sherman’s, $12 


with Sheridan’ 8, or 89. .75 with McClellan's, for $6.00. ; 
If these books are ordered by ma © following sums for pos in addition to the 96.00 must be sent: rant, 48c.; Sher- 
‘man, 490.; for Sheridan, 46c., and for McClellan, 24c. But they will be forwarded by express at subscriber's expense. 1 Toe Geant, Ae, ta 


RTH.—TuHx STANDARD, with the Nort 
FOURTH. premium will not pepe tid —— — —* Doky ll hing htop thei OP OE O0 for * 50. 
FIFTH.—TugeE STanDaRD, with the Steel Square and its Uses, by Fred. T. Hodgson, a cloth bound 
illustrated with over 75 wood cuts, showing how the square may be “ise for solving almost ae —— 8 
the art of carpentry. A total value of $4.0u for $3.00. 
at ayer STANDARD, with Henry George’s Protection or Free Trade? cloth bound. A total valu 
: ant i rats wack bs sbaaveil iy Soca GAs saa Geto’ cos price to cover postage. | 
SEVENTH.—TuE STANDARD, with the Housekeepers’ Weekly. A total value of $4.00 for $3.00. 


- EIGHTH.—Tue Stanparp, with Palliser’s American Architect. A — value of $4.00 for $3.00. 


: This book in —— paper cover, contains 104 pages, 11x14 —— with 9x12 plates, and lans, elevati perspecti eacri , 
owners, —— wi cost of ¢ construction, and instructions for — — cottages. villas double ho houses, & and brick block ————— trees ona $30 
er with barns, stables, school houses, town halls, churches, and eter pat public” buildings, and includes specifications, forms of ballding 


oe NINTH, —THE STANDARD, with Youman’s Dictionary of every Day Wants (in paper), and The Sunnyside 
Cook Book, by Mrs. . Jennie Harlan. Al total val value of $4, 25 for $3. 00. ) vane 
ouman’s ts J partment ized pages, aumns 
in the index alone. A book wht has never before sold for tonic: Se 44.00,” Among diss thocnade of secipenin bo nee ee for whichas bine _ 
as $100 was paid. They contain valuable information for clerks, florists, lumber dealers, —— barbers, painters, grocers, cooks, machinists, fish 
dealers, bookkeepers, ogg dealer, 6 miners, hotel en milliners, taxidermists, farmers, dairymen, glove cleaners, stockraisers, eh 
—— and — — te, ra and 'Pastes. — Pastes. — Animals —E — Stee Household Poss, Femente icine Pate 
ting, Trapping and Tanning, Inks and Blackings, Painting and Papering, Preserving and and Storing, F; Farm, Orchard, Garden an i Deir The 



































































































: ie TENTH — THe STANDARD, with the Review of Reviews for one year. A total value of $5.50 for $4.50. 
2 ELEVENTH.—Tue Sranpakb, with the New Earth for one year. A total value of $3.50 for $3.00. 

TWELFTH.—TuHE StanpaRD, with the weekly edition of the New York Tribune, for one year. A tota 
valus of $4.00 for $3.00. a 


The Home ome Journal of New York, was the cekurated and N. P. a 
: on ol th poets ——— P Willis and George P. 
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| Agents Wanted. 


“At le ast the “ Rank 9 
— etn we ae as 
een" as mast of ne arr.” 
(Miew.) LUCE A. OSHOSD, 
2 Mirhlaan St te 


‘T PLEASES EVERYBODY. | 


Mies Frances W illard.— The bricnt 
est outlook window in Christendom tor bus} 
peonte who want to ece whatia going on in the work.” 

Providence Tclegram,-“A great boon 
to the busy, the lazy and the economical.” 

The Congrezgationalint,-This monthly 
has no peer in onginality of design, scope and 
aceutacy of vision, thoroughness in execution 
and allility to traneform ite readere into citizens af the world.‘ 

Chicago interior.—' 74e Keview of Ke- 
views, of New York, has come to the rescue of 
busy people. We know of one dich railroa 
official who for a month 
o clock at night, and yet has kept well informed 
of current world events. He reads this Magazine. 
it gives him arunning commentary on importan 
events, besides a digest best articles i 
contemporary magazines.” 


J ° “Da, 

Price 25c. $2.60 a Year. 
AUEAIN WANTED. CLUB BATHS ON APPLICATION. 
Tae STaANDakD Will Curaish the Keview of 

Reviews alone Cor 62.50 a year, or with Tug 

BTAXDARB for 64.50. Addreas, 

STANDARD. 
42 Cuiverelty Place. 


HENRY GEORGE 


IN REPLY 


ITO THE POPE. 


“The Condition of Labor,” an 
open letter by Henry George in 
reply to the Encyclical of Pope Leo 
XIII, containing the text of the 
Encyclical, is now ready for delivery, 
Cloth, 75 cents. Paper, 30 cents. 
Mailed postpaid to any address. 
Send orders to | 

THE STANDARD, 
42 UNIVERSITY PLACE, | 
New Yor. 


HE STANDARD will supply any reg- 
T ular publications, whether period- 
icals or books, at publishers’ prices. 


greatly reduced prices. 


——— samed in this 
publisher has satisfactory evidence that the. 
well worthy of recommendation. se 


MICRIGAN, 
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PORTLAND, 


Bargain in Tracts 
Single Tax Library, = 
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Tariff Tracts, 


We offer assorted packages of these pamphiets 


IIuron HOUSE 


Packages containing from 200 to 
. 800, FIFTY CENTS. Pie 


Packages containing trom 3500 to 
600, ONE DOLLAR. 


In ordering state whether you want Single 
Tax, Single Tax AND Tariff, or — 
Tariff Tracts only. 


This o@er decs net include any nambers of 
Sinandard Extra whick are seld as advertised 


seer" address THE STANDARD, 


42 UNIVERSITY PLACE, — 


The Badge of the Single Tax Propa-- 
ganda Association, : 


One-third smal er than the cut, is of solid ativer. Haug-. 
ing toa watch chain or bangle, or planed agaiast’a coat 
or dress, the bright star attracts attention by ita odd 
position, and the arrangement of the lettering fixes it. 
An iugquirs follows, and the : 
subject of the single tax is in- 
troduced without trouble to 
the wearer of the badge. No 
time is wasted In trying to 
lead up toit. The badge is a 
time and labor-saving device, 
useful to all single tarers, but 
invaluable to buay men and 
women, especially thoze who 
Crequent public pleces or ave 
in the abit of attending 
mec tinge. 
The acting secretary, Miss 
C. Estella Bachman, of Mauch 
Chunk, Pennsylvania, will 
mail the badge to any ad- 
dress on the receipt of price 
and a two-cent stamp to 
cover postage. She wilt inclose a certificate of mem- 
bership free to any oue who wishes to join the asao- 
eintion. , a 
The badge will be sold for 35 cents; or with pin, as | 
shown lu the cut, for 50 cents. 


3000 quanrz mine © 


were located under the United States 


mining lawe tn Jefferson county, 
Montana, in the past two years (370 
in January, 1892), If you want to reach 
the prospectors and miners who dis- 
covered and located these mines, 
ADVERTISE IN 


BOULDER, MONTANA, 
THE LEADING PAPER IN THE COUNTY. 


if you want to keep posted concerning the mining tuter 
eats, subscribe for THE AGE. Only $2a year 


THE AGE will he sept in exchange free of cost to 
one who will send it THe Stanvagp regularly, - 
BEND FOR SAMPLE COPY. 


JAMES E. DAVIS, 
Practical Plumber and Gas Fitte: 


100 WEST 34TH GTREET, => 














Vou. XL 


“~“K" during the past week has been the violent demonstrations 


-. with which to 


_ spontaneously and furiously, regardless of conseyuences. So will 


- ing such as every intelligent observer foresees as certain tocome if jus- | 


poiler when it bursts. Injustice alone can produce that explosion, 


, \ ANTS SOME HIMSELF.—Robert Blissert is a New York tailor, 


nota good protectionist, at least a logical one. He believes that 


imn which he earns his own living. It may be well enough to pro- 


_ way in which women will vote, whether for clericalism, or social- 
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ism, or prohibition, or anarchy, c- monarchy, is nobody's affair but 
their own. The test is this: Does the power of government justly. 
reside in the governed? If it does, the only reasonable distinction 
that can be made is as to mental capacity, and this distinction is, of 
necessity, arbitrary. Babes unquestionably are deficient; they are, 
therefore, to be excluded as incapable, and an age must be arbi- 
trarily fixed when capability is presumed. That age reached, there 


as that which has disturbed the comfort of Europe and furnished | can be no middle ground between idiocy or lunacy on the one. 
our correspondents abroad with material for terrible sensations | hand, and full capability on the other. A person whom the courts » 
interlard their scandalous gossip. We | regard as competent to manage his own affairs is competent to take 
shall find ourselves in the midst of packs of wild beasts. In | part in public affairs. There are degrees of competency, of course, 
the draft riots of 1863 New York had but a suggestion of what | but these cannot be considered in determining the right of self- 
awaits the civilized world if legalized injustice continues long to | Sovernmeni. 
fatten the privileged upon the earnings, and at the expense of the | The denial of the suffrage to women is a survival from the day 
poverty and degradation, of the many. Then but a few were when all the rights of the wife were merged in the rights of the — 
moved by a common sense of outrage: the great mass of the | husband, and when property, not man, was the source of the goj- 
people were out of sympathy with them. But those few acted | erning power. And just as the wife's rights as to person and Prop- 
erty have come to be differentiated from those of the husband, 80 — 
great masses everywhere move when they turn, as turn they will, will her right to a voice in the common government be recognized. 
against the rich who p»rsonify to them the injustice that is every ; Nor is the day far off. Those who fight against it may. with the 
day more keenly felt wherever the luxury of unearned wealth is | same effect, fight against the rising of to-morrow’s sun. . 


in the face of undeserved want. ge rene : ie 

ben — mistake to confound Labor Day processions with an upris- | A GREAT SPELL-BINDER.—Chauncey M. Depew delivered the. — 
oration last week on the occasion of the laying of the cornert- 

stone of the Grant monument at New York city, and afew days _ 
later he delivered an extempore speech at the Republican conven- 
tion at Albany. Readers of these two addresses will be apt to 
wonder why Mr. Depew’s friends do not keep him exclusively for —. 
stump-speeches and after-dinner talks. That would spare the 
general public and save his reputation as a ‘“‘spell-binder.” The 
stump speech at Albany is one of the best specimens of that order. 
of oratory ; the oration at New York falls below the commonplace. 














HE MAY-DAY SCARE,—The all-absorbing subject in Europe 










which the workingmen were expected to make on the first of May. 
But the firet of May has come and gone without any such demon- 
strations. We have said that when the savages that an unjust 
civilization is nurturing in the heart of every city, shall really rise 
in their fury, there will be no time for hysterical apprehension such 




















































tice be notapeedily established, Itisa mistake, too, toregard thecrime | 
of Ravachol—who appears more like a central office dummy than the 
deaperado he pretends to be—as a forerunner of general revolt. The 
upricing that our civilization has to fear is not a premeditated and 
organized assault, nor the work of dark conspirators, Society can 
crush all such. I¢ is the unpremeditated and unexpected explosion 
that we have to fear, which will rend society as steam rends a 
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LLINOIS AND THE PRESIDENCY.—The Mlinois Democratic 





and if we remove injustice we may calm our fears. 

It is a favorite quotation of those who would silence the murmur- 
ings of discontent by the etrong hand and the ready rope that 
‘* justice must be done though the heavens fall.” It would be safer, 
not to say more Christian-like, to ineist that “‘ justice must be done 


lest the heavens fall.” 


Convention has taken its place inthe procession. In anexceed- 
ingly able platform it declares that the tariff is a tax and a burden, 
and when “ levied upon the suggestion of private greed to promote 
monopoly and extortion, to build up the fortunes of a few bene- 
ficiaries and favored classes at the expense of the general welfare, 
it is leavened with injustice and oppression, a burden intolerable to 
freedom, and inconsistent with every principle of sound govern- — 
ment.” The platform indorses President Cleveland, and with- | 

| out reservation fully and completely approves his message of 

1887, The delegates to the national convention were instructed to 
vote as a unit in accordance with the decision of a majority of the 
delegation ; and as about two-thirds of the delegation are Cleve- — - 
land men, this gives the vote of Ulinois to the only Democrat who | 

can be elected. The Cleveland tidal wave rises as it rolls on. 


and a very good tailor, too. He is also a protectionist, and if 


Americans are robbed when foreign goods are consumed here, and 
with more reason than generosity he applies his doctrine to the trade 






tect steel rails for the benefit of Mr. Carnegie: but, if suits of cloth- 
ing are not protected also, how can Mr. Blissert participate in the 
profits of protection, says Robert. Accordingly Robert Blissert, 
tailor, appeals to the Central Labor Union of New York, | 
asking its aid in securing an amendment to the McKinley 
bill by placing a protective tariff upon all personal 
clothing. If this were done, every wearer of a foreign- 
made garment would be obliged to pay a heavy tax as he walked 
down the gang-plank to the dock, and thereafter would prefer to 












RIZE ESSAYS ON TAXATION.—Public Opinion recently — 
offered prizes for the best three essays on the question, ‘* What, - 
if any, changcs in existing plans are necessary to secure an equi- 
table distribution of the bur’en of taxation for the support of | 
national, state, and municipal governments?” The first prize hasbeen 
; : awarded to Walter E. Weyl, of Philadelphia, who advocates what 
buy his clothing at home. He might even become a customer of | he has been taught to regard asa — of checks and balances. 
Mr. Blissert. But suppose he did not. Suppose he patronized ; It comprises customs duties and internal taxes for Federal revenues; 
a Fifth avenue shop, or, heaven save — fell so low as to buy | income, inheritance, and corporation taxes for State revenues: and 
cheap ready-made goods of Rogers, Peet & Co., or some one of | real estate for local revenues, The second prize has gone to Robert _ 
their competitors ! _How, then, would Mr. Blissert profit by his Luce, of Boston, who proposes to tax chiefly “that which is to be 
echeme for protecting imported tailors resident in New York! | seen of all eyes,” but by means of the income tax to reach also that 
Easy enough. Put a tax on all garments not made by Blissert, | kind of intangible property known as good will, Bolton Hall, of 
Se eee eee Ss New York, obtains the third prize. He advocates, for local purposes, 
OMEN’S SUFFRAGE.—In the House of Commons the | the concentration on local real estate of all taxes, and for other 
Women’s Suffrage Lill was defeated by a vote of only 175 | purposes taxes upon franchises and upon the special privileges of 
i 
{ 

























against 152, The hackneyed arguments were made against the | corporations. : 
measure. It was said that in Wyoming the suffrage had degraded | None of these plans would secure an equitable distribution of the. 
women, but this was disputed. One member insisted that educated | burdens of taxation: and we should be obliged to infer that the 
Americans are opposed to enfranchising women, as if ** educated » | judges who awarded the prizes were not overwhelmed with good. 
men (the aristocracy of culture) were not everywhere and at all | contributions from which to select, were it not that in giving place’ 
times opposed to any extension whatever of the suffrage. Thesame : to those they did selcct they reversed the order of merit.. Whether 
member was certain that the only forces that would benefit | the three papers be judged with reference to the plan proposed, to 
by the passage of the bill would be clericalism and | clearness of statement, to correctness of analysis and of ygeneral- 
socialism. In one form and another this is a favorite opposition | ization, to the marshaling of authorities, or te strength of 
argument, It might be supposed from the frequency with which argument, Mr. Hall's is by far the best of the three. The : 
it is used, and the variety of ite application, that the suffrage should | difference between the other two is lees marked. What chiefly 
be extended only as it will help this or that public policy. That is distinguishes them is that the second blunders absurdly in the 
an error which has but to be stated to be seen. The question of only reference it makes to elementary principles, and the first 
women's suffrage must be decided by one and only one test. The | ignores elementary principles entirely. Yet, on the whole, the 
second appears to be somewhat the better of thetwo. Ifitcould 





is for = man; but upon its merits, 
be called the ho ett paper. If the judges had de:er- 
mained the mdative merite of the two by the toss of a copper 
Shey could not have been fairly blamed. 
Bt may be doubted whether Public Opinion has by this contest 
pacer soy thind at — 


ow FORTUNES ARE MADE.—The Tribune has begun the pub- 
=° lication of aaeries of articles intended to show how every 
avgated millionaire made his fortune, The investigation was under- 
taken fur the purpwe of ascertaining whether it is true that the 
great {tunes <f this country are due to the protective tariff. Such 


Bodiectim of facts might be made very valuable, but there is 


wabing promising in the Tribuve’s work. Instead of showing what 
Oomaitutes the great fortuucs to which it has turned its attention, 
endesvars to shuw only the modes by which they were 
ngus. Thus, a wmilliousire who began life as a corner 
spaces, and bait up a considerable business, but whose 


grice, would be classified among grocers, and of him it would be 


gpeerted that his fortune was net due to the tariff. 

- Bevesthelers, though the cullection is utterly useless asan index to 
the sclotions «f great fortunes to the protective tariff, it is full of 
ee | regarding & question to which the Tribune editor has 


yo prominent. And io but very few, even upon the Tribune's 
and cariers exposition of the facts, does — 


“| ‘ip @ vague, cloudy manner: * Will not the actual 
of any couuntrv be compelled finally to pay all taxes? Can 

plan be devieed by which the wealth of thw country can be 

| to bear the burden of taxation?” 

cannot be properly answered with either yes or 

"The actual i.buress of any country—inclading in that term 

all who do ve-ful wiek—do in fact pay not only all the taxes, but 
‘all tke cost of supporting all the people who do not work. 
They poy the cot of everyting. Nor cap apy plan be devised 
which will relie.e dem from this burden. Wealth mvans nothing 
wll, except the gusces-ion of power to make other people work 
far ws. No property which does not give this power has any 
value. If Loun a houre, be it ever so tine, it is not 

wealth, unkess it is socitusted that some other person would be 
Mine tn do work for me it I will let hin use that heuse. There 
Smudreds «f w- $i tuiit houses in the western territories or states 
which are abantoned, because av ove will render any work for 
Ieir mee, They are of no maket value, and therefure they are pot 


Bat, while no-ne can device a plan by which the laborers shall 
eonp~ from poying wll the taxes, it is easy to devise a plan by 
which thes con be saved from paying them twice over, Nature 

pris them to pay all taxes ewer, in the rect of band. The land- 
pois Suny age invented a plan by which the laborers were forced 
pew the awxesaecoond time, This is called * indirect taxation.” 
‘Tie law allows landlords to -olh-ct from inborers a rent fully equal 
al morn taxes; and this is right, becau-e an inexorable law 
Bure compels Chis pasment tu be made to sonwbady, and 
bonds are the pode who. ats by netusel law. are app inted 
ect eal Sub t ee elt th feud te beryl this rent 


vor. KL, 906. 


Iwds ought to psy every dollar of the taxes, since they have already 
collected them. Lat the public revenue be collected solely out of 
rosa i ronts. 021 624 laborers will be entirely delivered from the 
burden of double taxation. From more than that no human power 
can deliver them. 

Here it will beasked, as usual : “‘ Cannot landlords increase their 
rent, if it is taxed, s0 as to make the laborers atill pay the taxes over 
again?” No; it is impossible. Landlords now collect all the rent 
which it is possible for them to get. If all of it were taken away. 
by taxation, they could not collect it a second time. Suppose the 
average laborer, earning $500 a year (which is a large allowance) — 
pays $100 for ground rent. Suppose the State takes all of this from 
the landJord, and he then demands another $100 from the tenant — 
and gets it. The State then takes $200 from the landlord, and he 
demands $300 frum the tenant; and suppose—which is impossi- __ 
ble—he geta it. Still the State takes the §300 from the | 
landlord; and he demands $400 from the tenant. Obviously _ 
the tenant would be reduced to starvation. Still, suppose — 
that the landlord gets it, justunce. The State again takes it allfrom — 
him, and now he demands 3500 from the tenant, whose whole ~ 
income is only $500. How can he make the tenant pay it? The tenant 
would be dead lung before this point was reached ; and ali other 
tenants, being subject to the same extortion, would be dead also. 
No one would be left alive, except a few score landlords and tax- 
gatherers. Rent and taxes would be alike extinct. So far from 
Jandlords being enabled to increase rent, in consequence of a heavy 
tax on rent, they would become more eager competitors for tenants, 
because they could not afford to keep any land out of use. . The 
idea that a tax upon grouud rent can be shifted upon the tenant is 
ove of the most absurd that ever entered the brains of intelligent 
men. 

The single tax upon ground rental values is, therefore, a: plan 
which will relieve the laboring classes from all taxes, other than 
their present rent ; and no wit of man can devise apy plan whic 
will relieve them from anything more. 


IEW YORK CITY AND ITS LANDS. 


Ww. B. SCOTT. 


Under: the title, “ Studies in History. Economics and Pablic: 
‘political-ecience facuity of Colombia College is issaing a series of ‘mono- 
graphs containing original reecerches in Belds such as the title indic stes 
Namber three of this rerier is a pamphlet, illustrated with maps, on ‘The 


Hisory of Municipal Ownership of Land on Maabattan Island,” by George 


Ashton Black, Ph.D. D 
Black has taken his facts from 
_ the original public records, :and 
“his interesting pamphlet is, 
believe, the first attempt to 
treat of this subject at length 
After the Indians had deen 

_ Bought out for twenty-four do 
lara or so, the owner of Man. 
hattan Island was the Datch 
Weat Indis Company, who gov: 
erned it through the famous 
director, General Peter Stuy. 
vesant; and from him, in | 1658, 


- of Now Amsterdam acquired 
after mach trouble, title to 
all the vacant lots inside the 
wall, tbat is, on the end of th 
island below Wall atreet, Th 
grant was made in order 

give the town some means of raising a revenue, by disposing of the lands 
asithad no powerof taxation. The burgomaster’s ales and disposal of these 
lote did not suit Peter Stuyvesant, for he complains of the “ spaciousness 
and great size of the lots which some bold and occupy—the one more thau 
the other.”” He, therefore, in 1060, caused a survey to be made of all vacan 
lote, aud discovered several huodred on which no buildings had been 
ereted. All ru:.b lots be ordered to be texed the fifteenth penny, the pro 
cveds to be applied to Certifications By the ‘‘ fifteenth penny,” 1 presume, 
was weant one Ofteenth, or nearly 7 per cent. of thelr selling value. The 
option was given the owners of paying the tax on @ valuation fixed by the 
turgomasters, or selliug the lots to the burgomasters at the same valuation; 
or, if the owners Gxed the valuation, the town was to have the option of. 
taxing or baying at the owner's valuation. And this taxation (the only. 
taxation a' the time) was to continue “ until the proprietors shall constract 
buildings, when he tax shall cease.” 

Wise old Peter S-uyvesant.! What acity wouid this New York be to-day 


W B tcott was born i 18°3 in New YorkCity. His father is Prof David B ‘Scat, of 
C.iumbla C ul g-. New York He gr-+duated from the public schools and attended 
the city Cullege fu th-es ears, leaving in 1882. While cccupying clerical positions 
in beaking and ral.way oMces he became & convert to the teachings of Henry 
George, readiue “ Fro.reas and Poverty” in 1893, and comine tu touch with & 
ear tec: ise plea, who ty that time had begua to hold small public meeti geand had 
furme-dthe 4m rican Fee “ull Soctety, the first single tex organization. Of this 
ecciety.«£ whics Mr. Luis F Po-t.was president, Mr. Scott was acting secretary 
1985. Mr. Seo't was on the staff of Tux 8:a5paao from its first iesne, writing for all 
the depertments. AC present he is contributeng political and general matter to 


⸗ sarongn en well knew pews gaibering wegoclation. 





?PHE STANDARD. 


had your sagacious policy been developed and ‘applied for the 230 years 
that have elapeed since then. I venture to say thatahis is one of the first 
~ fmetances in the history of the world where taxation was recognized and 
applied as.an ald and st!mulas to prodaction ( without ta any way restricting 
it) instead of asa fine on Jabor and thrift. What a retrogression have we 
ha, when to-day we levy an annual tax on the value of every beam and 
- betck, every floor and roof of every huuse built, doing our best to discour- 
age the growth of the city and its trade, and the comfort of its inhabitants; 
-enoouraging the owners of the typhus-breeding, dingy, crazy tenement 
barracks by low taxes, and actually bribing the owners of the “apacious 
~ and great lots”’ of vacant land to bold them unused by valuing them for 
-. taxation at from 50 per cent. down to as low as 10 per cent. of their true 
vralue in general, we may aay, taxing a jot with a house on it at three and 
a half or four times wbat an empty lot of the same value is taxed. 

In 1665 the city was lacorporated uader English rale. The all-dominating 
Anglo Saxon had overcome the leas enterprising Dutchman. The corpora- 
tion was composed of the inhabitants of New York and Harlem, and its 
territory virtually included the whole of Manhattan Island, some twelve 
or fourteen miles long, by from pe tee of a mile to three miles 
broad. 

Like the Doteh burgomasters, the mayor and aldermen of the city 
appealed to their governor for a donation of unappropriated lands, and as 
result the Dongan charter of 1686 was secured from Governor Dongan. 

This charter gave to the city about one-seventh of the whole of Manhattan 
Island, inclading its choicest part. The island then contained about 16,000 


acros, and the charter gave aboat 1,450 acres of indisputable title. 8'nce 


_ then some 2,400 acres have ben filled in and aided to the island. Below 
the preeent Twenty-eighth street the charter gave “ six‘een acres, 
certain swampe, and the old Dutch Common ta the vicinity of the present 


>> Oity Hall.” [This ts the only general statement on this point given by Dr. 


-. Black, but I gather from various statements that there must bave been 

- about 100 acres in this down-town property. Id» not know what land the 
‘“pizteen acres’ refers to. The Datch Common is spoken of below. | 
Above Twenty-eight’ street it gave a plot of some 1,100 acres in the mid- 


Als of the island, from Twenty-eighth to a»out One Hundredth street, 


indefinitely broad, but extending in one part from First to Seventh 
arenues, and including a large part of what is now the Central Park. It 


also gave some 240 acres on the Hudson River, between Ooo Hundred 


and Seventh and ove Hundred and Twenty. fifth streets. 
-The Sret permanent taxing power was obtained by the city-in 1691. lt 
was to levy taxes ‘‘on houses,” ia proportion to the value they received, 
“for making eewers and pavements, In 1693 the vestry of the established 
church (not the city) received power to tax the inhabitants for the minis- 
tors salary-and for the maintenance of the poor, from which wo see that 
_- Jand being already valuable a: d appropriated, the landiess poor, whom 
“qe have always with us,” had begun to make themselv:s noticeable. 
This church taxation di app ared with the Revulation; tle poor, however, 


| _-Femained. For Gfty years the improvement acsessmen’s were practically 


the only municipal taxation (except occasional special taxes), the revenue 
of the city being derived from vaies and leases of its lauds, and from the 


easiug of the Brooklyn ferry and the city’s dock, near what is now South 


Ferry. 
Sales of the lands at the southern end of the city commenced immedi- 
ately after the charter was obtained, as the city had to pay £324 in fees to 
the governor for the charter iteelf. The first sale was of sixteen acres, 
equal to say 206 lots, including streets, on the Hudeon River, near the pres- 
~ ent Gansevoort street, for £16. Fourteen lots fronting Dock street brought 
£450. Other sales at similar prices were made all along the East River 
front up as far as Beekman street. The Englich (Trinity) Church received 
the 310 feet on Broadway, opposite Wall street, ic now occupies, and the 
Dutch Church bought a plot on Exchange place south of Wall street, 
between Broad and William. The 240 acres above mentioned-were seld at 
auction in 1701 for about £1 an acre. Other lots on the East River below 
- . Wall street were sold, as was the first City Hall site at the lower end of the 
The first leases were made in 1704. One was a twenty-one-year lease of 
Beebman’s Swamp, the large divirict, four and one half acres in extent, 
still known as ‘“‘the Swamp," where the leather businers is centered, 
between Spruce, Frankfort, Gold and Cliff streets. This tract was suld to 
Mr. Roosevelt ta 1723 and 1734 for £100. The other waz of some of the 
lands near the Harlem line, which ended the uptown commons and 
extended diagonally from Seventy-fifth strvet aud the East River to Ore 
Handred and [hirt{eth street and the Hudson Kiver. I mention the spe- 


cific sales and leases in the lower part of the city, partly in order to show . 


where the city’s lands were located, as Dr. Black has rot made {t clear. 

The begiuntag of the municipal debt, that gig intic iustitu'ion, the pride 
of the flaancier, which now amounts to some $100,010 000, was made in 
1750-81, or say 140 years ago. The amount of the first permanent contri- 
bation to this debt was £860, the money being used to bnild a pier. From 
this time to the Revolution the city’s revenues were partly from special 
ennual taxes, partly from lotteries and partly from water rents, ferries and 
dock leases. The land sales and leases were few. 


The old Dutch Common pasture included the present City Hall Park and 
the post cffice site, the triangular block occupted by the Patter and the 
Times buildings, and almost all the land east from Broadway to beyond 
Chatham street, or Park row, and south of Chambers street. 
This land was divided into lots and leased at rentals of 
from £2 to £4 annually per lot. Twenty eight lotson Thomas, Duane, and 
adjoining streets were firat leased and then sold outright for £1,000 to the 
Reformed Protestant Dutch Church ; and the Potter and Times buildings 
‘triangle above mentioned was leased to the English Presbyterian Church 
at £40 a year. Thirty-seven years ago the charch was allowed to sell this 
plot, and the clty received one quarter of the proceeds. The plot sold for 


(if not economtcalls) enlightened commonwealth was to sell 190 acres of 


the upper lands, mostly between Thirty second and Fo'ty-eighth streets, — 


and Lexington avenues and Benad # ty, at an average of twenry-eight ponnds, 
or $70 an acre. The pound was not a pound sterling, but a United States 
pound. worth about @2 50. 

In 1792, fifty acres, 
Third and Fourth avenues, sold for $30 au acre. An acre will make at least 
twelve full lots, each 25 by 100 feet, and the adjoining strects, or sixteen. 
lots without streets. 

Regular municipal taxation seems to have begun with the new Govern- 
ment. About this time the city bezan to grow with great rapidity, the 
popula‘ion being 30,000 in 1790, and 60 000 in 1800. Specniative values of 
jauds had of course appeared. The growth attracted attention, and in 1796. . 
the policy was adopted of selling every alternate lot of the remaining lands, 
and leasing the others. This policy was continued until 1844. 

In 1805 and after, the old leases of downtown Jo’s began to expire. They 
were renewed at rates fif een to thirty times as great as thoee made twenty- 
one years before, Fifty-nine lots uptown were so'd by the ciry. at this. 
time, at the rate of about $2,000 an acre. They w: re rurrounded by thoes 
mentioned above, which the city had sold sixteen years before for Nu an 
acre, 


Abcut this time a pond and swamp at what is now Broadway and Ela. 
street, south of Canal street, the pond being the city’s by the charter, and | 
the swamp being purchased from the Rutgers fam ly, were fi led tn, divided 
into lots, and as the city debt was increasing rapidly, some Sfty or more 
were sold for about $1 000 a lot. 

Some lime before 1812 the city bought six and one quarter acres at Belle- 
vue, Twenty-fourth to Twentv-eigh h streets and Euact Riv--r, to sccommo- — 
date the almshuuse and penitentiary, which had grown vut of their old. 
quarters. 


In 1813 the city traded some land it had bought down at the Narrows, 
south ot Brooklyn, to the United States, and received the whole sq iare at | 
the extreme south end of the city bourd:d by Bowling Green, Whitehall, 
Bridge and State streets, it was laid out in seventeen lots and imm-diarely 
sold, with buildings, for $165,000 or nearly $10,000 a Jot, some eighty or one. 
hundred ti nes what it was worth one bunidred and twen’y-five years be- 
fore. The profit to the city on the transaction was $80,000. ‘This is the 
identical block which the United States Goverument ts now trying to 2e-par- 
chase from the individual owaers for a new castom house sire. With the 
old, tnsignifica t buil-tings on it, it was apprateed a few days ago by seven 
experts at from $1,700,000 to $3,300 000, or twe've times what it was worth, 
seventy-nine years ag». In this same year, 1813 the c'ty debt of $225,000: 
was doubled in order to boy the ground fer Fulton Markt. Anep ration.” 
similar to that ju-t mentioned was tne city’s parchase of the old State — 
prison site of stx acres along the Hieron River. at Barrow, Christopher, | 
Amos and Charles str ets, in 1828, for $32 500. This land was divided into 
one bunded lots and sold next year Lor $128,000, giving a profit tuthe city 
of some 300 per cent. in one year. 


The opeuing of the Erie and Champlain canals in accordance with the 
farsigbted policy of New York’s great governor, De Wilt Clinton, gave the | 
city a tremendous impetus, and in the decade previous to 1835 the assessed 
value of real estate almost trebled, while population increased 60 per cent. 
The further growth of population necessitated costly improvements, par- 
ticularly the construction of the croton aqueduct for water supply and the. 
building of those evidence: of progress, tae Tombs and a lunatic a-yium. 
The d: bt tucurred for the aqueduct amoun-ed in 1843 to over $12, 000.000, 
sud was the direct occasion of the ordinance of the fo'lowing year, which 
allowed the commissioners of the siuking fand ‘to sell and di-p ose of all © 
real estate belonging to the corp-ration and not in use for public pur- 
poses,” thus ending the leasing system. This they accordingly did, and to- 
days, of the clty’s vast estate, compared with which even the euormous Ast or 


property is small, we have pract'cally vothing i¢ft, for even th- city’s lots _ : 


that are now in Central Park were all, or nearly all, sold before the park. 
was formed. 


In 1844, when the leasing stopped and the final auction sales commenced,. : 


there remained, as near as | can make it out, about 5 000 fall city lots of © 


the old commons above Twen'y-righth street, In the heart of the city, mostly 
between Thirdfand Scventh avenues; some 253 lots at Bellevue, and g 
sprinkling of lofs downtown, tucluding a few at Peck S.ip, others at Chat- _ 
ham, Center, C§ambers, and Duane (a tittle of tre old Dutch Common) | 
and a few at West and Kiog streets, together with some market lands. 
Altozether, perhap- 400 acres remained. : 
The 1.450 acres, or more, given to the city by the Dongan charter and 
previons Dutch grants was as finely located property, on the average, as 
could be chosen. Uptown it was the choicest part of the uplands. Dewn- 
town tt was well located ; the Dutch Commer, for instance, including the - 
present City Hall +quere and the lictle Times- Potter buildinz triangle. This 
triangle is but a ctone’s throw from ‘hat lot on the same street (Park row, 
corner of Ann) which Mr. Pulitzer bonght the other day, paying at the rate 


-of 3160 per equare foot, or a!most $7,000,050 per acre. The 1,450 scres rep-. 


regent, as I estimate it, some 23,200 lots, each 20 by 100, and the adj ‘ning 
streets. If to-das this property were owned and Jeased ont by—say William 
Waldorf Astor or the Rhinelander family—it would bring to the owner 
probably #680 per lot at least, besides paying at least $120 a lot to the city 
in taxes on the ground alone, making a total of 800a lot, or over 318 300,000- 
peranpum. This is over one-half the total taxation of the ciry. 1 lay bo. 
particolar stress on the absolu’e accuracy of this calculation ; the principles. 
to be considered in this connection are the same whether the figures are. 
larger or smaller. 7 
Our author devotes the Jast chapter of his pampblet to comments and 
reflections ov the administration of this common property, and arrives at 
the following conclusions: F— 
Firet—It was, on the whole, honestly administered. Bad jndgment 
there was, perhap , as in the case of the sale of 240 acres at lees than sinty- 


five dollars an acre, soon after the Revolutionary war; but up to the ti 





between Fifty-seventh and Sixty-fifth streets, and. . 
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Sercnd—it. was proved, he thinks, that municipal ownerebip of land 
‘with the leasehold system is unprofitable, and that it discourages improve- 
@nents. The leases in the case of these municipal lands had to be at least 
gwenty-one years Jong (this is the customary term of a New York ground 
Sener), and before the twenty-one years expired the land so increased in | 
walac that the rent was not a fair percentage. ‘‘Nelther were the struct- 
a pet ap creditabis,” says Dr. Black. <‘* Nearly all were but two-story 
8 attic brick butldings, the minimum required by the leases. In new 
communities, at least, private ownerehip in fee seems to be required to 
encourage improvement, ard so far as it does encourage it benefits tho 
mommunity generally. Were We common owners again of the ground 
wader the Potter avd Times buildings, and it stood vacant, it would be 
Better policy to give it to men who would put up those buildings than rent 
Lto athere who would improve it in the ordinary way.”” 

Mis arcument seems tome disingenuous. The leasing system was in 
wogue prior to 1844. Tosay that the city did not get a full percentage of 
she nverage value of its lands for the term of a lease, is simply to say that 
meither the city nor the leasor appreciated at the time the Jesse was made 
eenormous increase in land values that would accrue before it expired. 
Sai“ half a icaf is better than v0 bread.” Because the city did not get ail 
he property was worth, shall it obj ct to getting anything? The crude 
gaechinery msecd at first exabled miners to extract only $200 worth of gold 
ore that con:ained $00 worth; but asthe $200 was almcst all clear 
profit they did not ccace to mine because ibey could not extract the other 
$190, even though they knew bow much they were leaving behind them. 
That Mr. Rovrevelt, who in 1534 purchased the four and one-half acre 
swamp” property from the city, did ratber better by his children, it 
80 me, than did our city fathers by their children in selling the 





Now as to the argument that ground Jeases are apfavorable to improve” 
In a community where a large proportion of the people are land- 
owners this ts t0 a certain extent trae, but Dr. Black uses it asan argument 
aginst mavicipal ownerchip ina community where but the mere-t frac_ 
Sion of the people are landowners. Moreover, even in the new community 
St has Ms compensating advantages. Where the community owns land, and 
Jenees it. on reasonably long terms at competitive rates, iand of apy value 
will mover be idle and vacant, nor will great tracts be found with ridicu- 
Senaly inadequate improvements, as in the case of much private property 
db the owner expects to sell, and therefor: leases on very short terms. 
Dat ia 1864, when the leasing tystem ended, and {t was decided to sell out 
She wareining city property, New York bad ceased to be a new community, 
H wasaendy 2 large city, with 2 population of renters, and people knew 
@het 2 gigautic city te wes bourd 20 become; it was 86 early as 
2006 chat the city would contain three million inbsbitants in 1900. To éry 
Sow York Uacity of tenements, aud something lke %5 per cent. of its 
gown noland. What shall we aay of the discontinuance of munici- 
gal ownership at the very time when many of the objections to it had 
canna to be of any account * 

y. Black seys the city could well afford to give away the ground on 
which the Potter and Times buildings stand, in order to have private 
e@wners erect those buildings. Bat it would rot te meceseary for the 
chy to give or even tell the Iand to the improvers in order to have the very 
@erat structures Dullton it; nor bas: it been necessary for many years. A 
Sew tnstancce maz be cited to prove this statement. 

| ‘She building erected by the late A. T. Stewart, on the block bounded by 
Beaavay, Fourth avenue, Ninth and Texth strecte, was erected twenty 
youre ago on property leased from the trustees of the Sailors’ Snug Harbor 
property for twenty-one years, with renewal privileges. It was, and, 
wrhens, is to-day, the fincst retail store building in the city, if not in the 
ceaniry. Tiffany’s large building on Fifteenth street and Union Square 
was erected and Stands on leased property. Six sears ago, Austin Corbin 
Benard a ict on the corner of John strect and Broadway for twenty-one 
yeara, at £16,000 a year, it being expressly stipulated in the lease that he 
A put apa building worth €200,000, which be has since done. The 
Bvening Poct building, a block above, corner of Falton, was erected in 
don ground leased for three terms of twenty-one years each, the ground 
gant Sor the eecond term to be 7,000 more than for the first, and for the 
Ghied 00 be fixed by agreement or arbitration. 

Ju Chicago, the famous Rookery building, said to be the largest and finest 
Mice building in the world, stands on leased ground (I understand the city 
owns the land), the ground rent being fixed by periodical re-valuations. 
‘Zbe Richelieu hotel building of that city ic aleo on leased ground, as are 
howler the fine First National Bank building and other similar structures. 
Jbeer are but a few caces of wavy that could be mentioned, and they 
prove that the city wight far better have retained the title to the triangular 
plot occupied by the Potter and Times buildings. Of courtries like 
Bugiand it is bardly necessary to speak. Almost the whole of the finest 
part of London bas been bulit by leasors on the land of the Dukes of West- 
wnlastcr, Bedford, avd others, who gladly took the half loaf when they could 
mot get the whole. 

Dr. = SAYS = ee as ee land has this 
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eo beueficlal to a community es to have every ote at: work: a. 
Utilization everywhere. When this idea dominates so that utilities 
are not discouraged and non-urilization encouraged, = her — of pri- 
vate ownership of land will be much more ap pperent they are poor 
defenders of tt who, in the case of city land, sti stand t “ia the old notion - 
(harmless enough when loca] taxes were low, land cheap, and every one — 
bad already more work than he could do), that because valuable land is 
held idle, for that very reason it should be exept or taxed at a minimum 
; Valuation, bat that the minute it is improved, and so begins to do some 
good, both it and the improvements may be aseeesed at tho maximum val- 
uation, from 60 to 100 per cent. of selling value, according to local 


If the view be correct that highest practical utilization carries with it 
greatest general ben fit, and if the observation can be relied on that own- — 
ership by one and utilization by another do not conduce toa high grade of. 
the latter, then both the leasehold and the speculative policy which were 
prevalent prior to IS44 must be considered less rational than the policy 
then Inaugurated of getting the land into the hands of individuals, and 
recouping through the increase of taxable property. 


; 


Now, while I do not for a moment admit the accuracy of the statement 
that ownership by one and utilization by another do not condace to a high. 
grade of improvement, provided long leases, equitably adjusted and read- 
justed by arbitration, are given, I can say that allof us who believe in 
the teachings of “‘ Progress and Poverty” most emphatically. endorse the 
above of the conception which should dominate taxation, namely, that in 
dustry shonld not be discouraged nor non-utilization encouraged. Only we 
believe that when this idea does dominate taxation, the demerits of private 
ownership of land values, as well as the merits of private possession - o 
land, will be apparent. And, likewise, that just as fast as people see and re 
cognize the evil and manifest injustice of private ownership of land values 
just so soon will the idea of encouraging industry and discouraging the dog- 
in-the-manger attitude ‘of those who “do not find it congenial’? to utilize 
the natural resources they hold dominate taxation. The growth of this 
idea of taxation is syncbronous with the growth of the single tax move : 






To have ‘every one at work and utilization everywhere?’’ Can we ha e. 
that and at the same time have the land passing year by year into the hands 
of a relatively smalier and smaller proportion of idle rent drawers? No! 
When these ideas dominate taxation living on ground rents will be a thing 
of the past, and with that ‘‘ hoary-headed wrong made sacred by age” will 
disappear the curse of progressive civilization—land speculation and 
monopoly ; not merely the speculation which throttles the life out of many 
a growing city by surrounding it with « cbain of tdle vacant lote, but th 
monopoly that holds ninety-nine acres of coai Jand, unused, that it may 
dole out to the people at maximum prices the coal extracted from & 
hundredth acre, and all other forms of the same evil. 

We do not believe in having the State or the city take land and lease it 
out. We believe in leaving it in the hands of — with title io 



























that al! that is necessary to accomplish this can be done by. means ofan 
adjustment of taxes and asscasments, which, compared with the system of | 
government leasing of land, is,to use a phrase of Ur. Black, *‘ like the. 
clearing house system in banking compared with the old-time operations 
non-clearivg house finance.” 

What Dr. Black really argues for is private and exclusive possession 
land. This we, the single tax mep, not only believe in, but would like 
make as nearly universal as possible. What we do not believe in is priv 
ownership of the rental value of land; this, the creation of the whole co 
munity, we would take in taxation, and this only, thus doing away with 
taxes on improvements and iudustry, making real free trade and free pro· 
duetion. 


But it is not so much because we want the whole people to aharo in 
benefits of ground rent. As Mr. George bas caid, we would have the Go 
ernment take this rent even if we had to throw it into thesea. It is main 5 
because, when taxeson all land, according to its value, totally irrespective. 
of the improvements, or lack of improvements, no one will hold o 
foot of land more than he actualiy needs or can cause to be used. 
When this is the case industry will be free, for then opportunity fo 
work will be unlimited, and then, I think, the first taxation of a new ret 
will not be for the purpose of providing for the poor. 


LADY MATHESON WAS RIGHT. 
W. D., in Dundee {Scotiand: People's Journal. 

Why can’t the advocates of landlordism be consistent? It th 
real y belongs to the landlords, then, in the name of common sense, let 
landlords alone, as they are quite entitled to sell their commodity: at the 
highest price they can get. When the starving crofters went to Lad 
Matheson for redress, she replied, ‘‘ The land is mine; I can do what: 
please with it.” I cay, ‘“‘ Quite right, my lady; if the industrious classes 
are fools enough to allow you and a few others to bold the title-deeds o 
their country in their pockets, why, then, let them cease complaining and 
be content to starve.” 

I8 THE CHRISTIAN AT WORK POSITIVE? 

The Christian at Work quotes from an English paper a statement t 
royalism, militarism, priestism, and landlordism are the four economic 
vampires of England, and says : 

Better move over here. neighbor, while our immigration laws allow y 


to! We bave some unlovely things, but “‘ royaiism, militarism, 
and landlordiem ’’ are positively not among them. 


NO NECESSITY FOR CROWDING. 




















































Kansas City Gter. : 
Tho nervous people who are afraid of overcrowding may reassure: 
selves. Of the 500 million acr ⁊ of land fa the United States, not qui 
half has been surveyed, much jess settkd upon. It may be safely ¢ 
lated that one-half of the unsurveyed land ‘s arable, and it cannot be 
that the other half is not arable ; for, as agriculture is carried on in 
end some other of the old settled countries of the earth, there 
esaresly any land in the United Gtates, with the exception of a few aeres en 
ose vaca made to — 
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has it accomplished? Practically nothing. Ushered in with a magnificent 

flourish of trumpets, that promired great things, it bas proved to be pre- 

eminently a Congress of masterly inactivity. The Democratic House has 

~ watched the Republ'can Senate, and the Republican Senate has stood guard 
against the Democratic House. After six precious months the only impor- 
tant measures the Democratic House has passed have been two little 
tariff bills. 

The reason of this inactivity on the part of the Democratic majority in 
the House is to be found, in the first place, in the inability of the Demo- 
cratic officers to control their followers. So many instances of this. have 
been given that the speaker and his lieutenants seem to have settled upon 
& policy of doing nothing so as to remove risk of conflict with their own 
party on the floor. But deeper down and more potent than this timidity of 
the speaker is the influence of the Gorman-Brice-Hill combination. These 
men willing to have the party set up a great nolse and give the impression 
of doing great things, are silently throwing themselves against the doing of 
avything. Senator Gorman long ago announced that the party would lose 
‘least if it did nothing, and since then he has, in his characteristic, stealthy 
way, been doing all he cou'd to kill enthusiasm and activity, both of which 
he deems more dangerous to his own than to the opposing party. 

These causes were as well known to the Republicans as to the Demo- 
crats, and Mr. Reed and his friends took a malictous delight in jeering at 
the ultra imbecility of a majority that started out with such loud boastings 

as id this majority; nor could the handful of Alliance members, voting 








such a weak, du-nothing policy ; and they declared that if it continued it 
vould elect # large number of Alliance men to the House of Representa- 
~ tives, and give the Alliance delegation the balance of power. in that body. 

But there were many Democrats who were alive to the serious danger of 
this policy of inactivity. They were the men who, for the most part, voted 

. for Mills for speaker, and who constituted the radical wing of the House. 
They favored an aggressive camyaign in the House, and were ready from 
the start to make geneval war upon the tariff and the protective idea; and 
whenever they had a chance to speak their utterances were bold and 

pointed. They chafed at restraint and threatened rebellion. 

It was while the radicals in the House were experiencing their just fee)- 
ings of disgust at the policy of inaction adopted, that Tom L. Johnson came 
forward with the single tax proposition, and at once attracted attention. 
Almost every member of the radical wing applauded his introduction of 
‘« Protection or Free Trade ?" into the Record, as a promise of the long- 

-wished-for activity, and after the book had all appeared, and they had 
defended its publication against the attack of the Republican side, many of 
them began to consider the question of the single tax to which the book 
pointed, and to which the logic of their own argament for the abolition of 
tariff taxation seemed to lead. 
They were urged to this by a much stronger influence, however—an infln- 
‘ence that no Congressman fails to heed—the voice of their people at home. 
Every Democratic member, indeed every member of the House, began to 
receive letters urging him to work and vote for the Johnson Single Tax bill 
for the District of Columbia. Nor did the letters stop; they kept pouring 
in, and not only from their constituencies but from all parts of the country, 
a man in California, for instance, writing not only to his own Congress- 
man but to a member from New York as well. 

In a very short time many of the shining lights on the Democratic side got 
_ the impression that the whole country was looking at them, anxious to 
know what they intended to do about the District single tax bili. One 
_member from Weet Virginia declared he had ha‘] letters from “all over the 
world.’? But the members receiving the most letters must have been the 
thirteen men composing the committee on the District of Columbia, of 

_. which John J. Hemphill, of South Carolina, is chairman, and to which Mr. 
Jobnson belongs. John R. Fellows, the eloquent Tammany representative 
from New York city, is one of these men. He had been overwhelmed 
with single tax correspondence. He at length walked up to a group, of | 
which Mr. Jobnson was one, and said, as if unconscious of Mr. Johnson’s 
presence: ‘Life was easy until that fellow Johnson turned up with his 
single tax bill. All joy has fled now, however. I’m getting letters about 
it till I can’t sleep at night.”’ 

Every eye in the group at once turned at Mr. Johnson in a sort of ‘“ me- 
too’? manner. The member from Obto smiied in bis genial way, but pro- 
‘tested that he had nothing to do with the writing of the letters. Aday or two 
later the letter business came to a headin the District Committee. Mr. 
Johnson raised the subject of his bill to see how many votes he could get 
for its being favorably reported to the House. Without coming toa final 
conclusion, he incidentally learned that Colonel Fellows would vote tor it ; 
that another Democrat would support it till the hottest of all places trons 
over ; that John T. Heard, of Missouri, a Democrat, would work and vote 
against it, and that two Republican members would give it their ap;:roval. 
Sut there was at once a strong chorus about letters. Everybody had 
received letters, and everybody looked down the table at the member from 
Ohio. 

Mr. Johnson thought it was time to speak. ‘ Gentlemen,” said he, ‘I 

- @idn’t do it. 1 have had nothing to do with these letters. You have been 
hearing from your constituents and from all parts of the country because 
the single tax question is interesting thousands upon thousands of people 
all over the United States. I sympathize with you, for I, too, have received 
a letter. it urges me to vote for my own bill. I hope I may, therefore, be 
relieved of your suspicion of springing any plan upon you, and! hope I 
may not be reproached henceforward. If you all will promise not to again 

Sefer to letters, I will engage to invite the whole committee to dinner at 
~ Chamberiin’s.”” 
— — it should be explained, has for years been the — political | 





- For siz months the Fifty-second Congress has been in session, and what 


for the most part with the Democratic side, always repress contemyt for. 
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ornament of Washington. The whole committee solemnly promised notto 
say a word about letters; but the very next morning Colonel Fellows met 
Mr. Johnson and remarked: ‘Six more single tax letters this morning— 
but I’m not saying a word.” 

Of course, all this has in a marked way been drawing attention to the 
single tax idea. But there has been atill other forces at work. The select 
committee of three, of which Mr. Johnson is chairman, has been turning 
taxation matters in the Distaict of Columbia inside out, and has made such 
an exbibition of the beauties of land speculation as has never been seen 
here before, and the assessors have become frightened at the cold-blooded 
matter-of-fact way in which Mr. Johnson has proceeded, and have in the 
course of a few days changed many of the figures of the assesament. They 
are increasing the assessment in one block over half a million dollars more 
than the figures they had given the committee but a few days before. 
Never Was a matter so earnestly talked about by ‘‘property owners’’ in the 
district as this Johnson investigation and the Johnson bill, and one of the 
asscssors observed, as one of the terrible consequences, that many of the 
larger land owners were talking seriously of at once selling out. 

This has produced a very strong impression in the House of Represent- 
atives, and many Repnblicans as well as Democrats have already approached 
Mr. Johnson to ivqui-e about his ideas, and others to announce that they 
favor them and will vote for his bill. Thus, it is seen, that just at the lull 
in party politivs, the single tax idea has been brought prominently to the 
front In Congress, and is making rapid way—and it is likely to push ahead. 
Ina few days the Johnson committee will make a partial report to the 
House, and will z<ecommend important changes in the assessment laws of 
the District, and later on an effort will be meade to bring the Johnson bill 
into the House for consideration. 


THE GRIP OF THE LANDLORD. 

Real Estate Record and Guide. ee 

The Union Club has substantially abandoaed for the present its search 
for an up-town club site. Several plots, out of which a satisfactory loca- 
tion could have been selected, have been offered to the committee, but at 
prices which were in every instance deemed far in excess of their real 
vaiue. Coupled with the offers of the varizus properties were several 
propositions to rent for periods of from fifty years to several centuries at 
percentages so low as 3!¢ per cent. and taxes. But the club has formally 
rejected the proposition to rent a site, or toaccept any upon any other con- 
ditions than the outright purchase of the fee. The committee is doing 
nothing at all. 


GROWING IN POWER. 
Tacoma (Wash.) News. 


Henry George is without doubt the ablest controversialist, the greatest 
master of statement in this country, possibly in the world. How he was 
able to maintain the clearness and eloquence of his style notwithstanding. 
his early cewspaper training, has long been a wonder to writers. His work 
instead of failing grows in power. Though he has never written anything 
greater than “‘ Progress and Poverty ’’—for that was his philosophy, his 
economy, his theory, and allelse that he has done is dependent upon it— 
nevertheless his later work is equal in style, power and forcefulness tothe . 
best of that master work. 


REPERCUSSIVE TAXES. ; 
Commenting on Senator John Sherman’s statement ‘that two-thirds of 
‘ the voters in cities pay no taxation and have the benefit of the savings of 
the other third,” the Springfield Republican says : 


Nominally this may be true, but in reality it is far from thetruth. To 
say that the property taxes of a locality are not loaded in part at least. 
upon tenants in the form of rents, etc., is to say that such taxes have no 
repercussive quality, or cannot be shifted, and this is at variance with all 
authorities on the subject. Itisa pernicious error, too; for it perpetuates 
the notion among the nominally non-tax-paying classes ‘that they haveno 
interest in economy and honesty in local administration, when in fact, they 
heve as great an interest as anybody. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 








DOMESTIC. ; 
Thomas Jefferson Coolidge, of Massachusetts, grand-nephew of Thomas 
Jefferson, and a Democrat until the free trade movement of 1887 made him 
a Republican, succeeds Whitelaw Reid as minister to France. : 
The Republicans refrained from voting and prevented the transaction of 
business in the House of Representatives, as Speaker Crisp disregarded ; 
ex-Speaker Reed’s advice to count a quorum. 

New York Republicans refused to instruct the Minneapolis delegates for 
Harrison. 

INinois Democrats endorse Cleveland’s administration, and instructed 
the delegates to Chicago to act as a unit for Palmer should it be determined 
to select a western man as candidate for President. 

Nebraska Republicans instructed the delegation for Harrison. So did the 
Alabama Republicans. . 

The New York Legislature, in a short extra session, passed the apportion_ 
ment bill for Congress and for the Assembly and Senate districts. 

President Harrison proclaims the establishment of commercial reciprocity: 2 
with Hondaras from and after May 25. : 

FOREIGN, : 

Ravachol, though he confessed in open court that he placed 
and fired the bomb that killed several persons in Véry’s saloon in Paris, 
was not sentenced to death by the terrified jury, but to life imprisonment. 

May day in Europe passed without serious violence. The crowd in Hyde ~ 
Park, London, was enormous, and socialist speakers received much 
applause. One anarchist speaker was roughly hustled by the crowd of © 
workingmen. 

The British House of Commons rejected the Woman Suffrage bill. Party 
lines were not drawn, though Mr. Balfour favored it, and Mr, Gladston 

with most of the Irish members, opposed It. 
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PROGRESS OF THE MOVEMENT. 
activity of Congressman Johnson has already excited emulation in 


_ Among the members who received letters asking their support 


ae ‘Jobnsen's single tax bill for the district of Columbia was Congressman 
Bae, whe, in reply to one of his correspondents, said that be believed in the 
euantial justice of the slagie tax, but thought it could mot be fairly applied 
'o existing lane tities. That is 2 potion of whick he will econ be rid. Mean- 


time, however, he hes introduced a bill (H. R., 5511), for applying the prin- 


—— ‘Ten per cent. of the anneal rentals fs to be paid into the 
fellevel trensery. ‘The bill declares farther that all federal lands shall 
Rhenerferth be wo longer subject to sale, or to entry, settloment or occu- 


dation gat bea ace ot cee 
me. It bad bee2 arranged that Mr. 8. T. Wood, ex-president of the 
Slagle Tax Association, who is at Ottawa representing the Toroato 


— — an — *5* 


Henderson, clty cat, 
reform, for bringing Mr. Bengough to Ottawa. 
EPISCOPAL CLERGYMEN. 
All Episcopal ctergymen are not like the one to whom we recently 
referred as havingesaid that “society as it now exists is the work of the. 


Lord Jesus Christ.” Father Hantington, Heber Newton and Mr. Adams are 


well-known New York examples of a better way of regarding society, and 
we are informed of two Episcopal clergymen in Pittsburg, Rev. W. R. . 
Mackay, of 8t. Peter’s, and the Rev. Geo. Hodges, at the East End, who, | 
although many of their parishioners are rich, are boldly proclaiming a. 

geepelof equal rights. In a series of sermons on “ The Christian,” lately 

delivered by Dr. Hodges, the preacher said that Christianity coneiste not — 
so much io being within the pale of the church as in believing in the 
fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of man, and that it isa Christian 


duty to ameliorate and, if possible, to destroy the horrible evil of poverty— 


that condition of constant toll for mere subsistence which forbids gratiSca- 
tion of the aspirations of man’s higher nature. To cure thisevil, he said, the 
Christian will never relax his efforts until the remedy is found, for ‘‘it 
cannot be that the Almighty Maker of all has doomed so latee » portion of: : 
the race to this wearying and unending struggle for bread." _ 

Another Episcopal clergyman, though he does not see the. remedy, secs 

clearly that poverty 1s the fundamental evil, and that laudlordism is th : 
cause. We refer to the Rev. Dr. De Costa, who, in a sermon on the vice and 
crime of New York, is reported as saying : 

How has 90 vast a proportion of le become lewd, thievish and 
dranten? Poverty iles behind it all. This is largely due to the system of 
tazation and landholding which impoverishes and overcrowds our cities, — 
consumes wages, leaving a large portion of the people to live herded 
together, so that decency and virtue arc impossibie. There are among us | 
30,000 victoun women, abd aboat fre times sa many bad men. The present. 
see Sas cal OS 
supplies of criminals. * 

The Rev. John W. Kramer sees the remedy as well asthe evils. Address- . 
ing the New York Churchmen’s Association on the rela fons of clergymen 
to municipal reform, while deploring the introduction of politics in the © 
pulpit when it tears a congregation to pieces, he urged that eleewhere a 
clergyman should claim his citizenship, and that he should especially seck 
opportanity to impress upon wage earners who do not own homes the truth _ 
that the city is theirs as mach as it is the city of others. This they may | 
not see now, bat, said Dr. Kramer, ‘‘when they shall demand the single 
tax and get it; when—as then will be the result—the tenement house | 
disappears or becomes converted into a hotel of convenience, comfort and 
brightness, and—as also will be the result—all monopolies which mect the _ 
requirements of a city are in municipal possession, the great wage-carning | 
class will know that the city is theirs, and appreciate the common owner-. 
ship with. all its privileges. and responsibilities.’ This — to othe 
eingle tax drew out apn interesting discussion: 

AMONG THE ORGANIZATIONS. 

_ ‘The single tax men of Indiana will hold a confervace of the State Loses 
at Mausen Hall on the 25th of May, to which all the single tax people of the. : 
State are invited. 

At the last regalar meeting for the season of the Single Tax League of 
Minneapolis, P. J. Smalley of &. Paul read a paper on ‘“‘ Tho Relations o 
Jefferaontan Democracy to the Single Tax,’’ and W. M. Campbell, also of. 
St. Paul, chairman of the Democratic State Committee, made a vigorous | 
speech for democracy pure and simple. A series of resolutions, presented | 
bg P. B. Winston and A. M. Goodrich of the league, were adopted. The 
resolutions urged assessors to “ lay as light a burden as the law will permit . 
on those whose property {s improved and used, and make the taxes upon _ 
unimproved land as high as upon the improved land of equal values.” — 
They also recommended that present laws be changed so that all raflroad . 
lauds shail be taxed the same as otber lands about them; and that such 
changes be made in the constitution and laws of the State as will permit 
the people of any manicipality or county, for local purposes, to remove all 
taxes now laid upon personal property or improvements, or both, and col- 
lect from the holders of idle lands ar much taxes as they take from those. . 
who havo improved their lands and made them useful. These resolutions = . 
were indorsed by a large number of citizens, ipcluding some of the leadiag Hae 
business men. . 

F. D. Clark, of Midland, Mich., a delegate to the M:chigan Democratic : 
Convention, is a single tax advocate who has given vitality to the subject - 
in Midland by means of a discussion in the Republican party. He bas set 
people to talking and taking sides. 

The Current Topics Clab of Omaha, Neb., which flourishes under the 
patronage of the Young Men’s Christian Association, and is the most impor- 
tant club of Omaha, has during the season just closed discussed most of 
the important questions of public interest, and the single tax has crept into. 
nearly every discussion. At first there was a manifest projudice against it, _ 
bat gradually prejadice gave way to patience and patience yielded to com- 
parative popniarity. The question was considered for three successive 
meetings to the exclusion of everything else. It ia needless to say that the 
single taxers captared and held the fort. At the last meeting the question 
was, “Should there be a radical change in the administration of clty gov- —_- 
ernment?” J. W. Evans, a prominent lawyer, opened in behalf of the — 
affirmative, and after analyzing the present system and showing ite. : 
stupidity and short-sighted selfishness, suggested the simple and effective ne 
remedy of the single tax, and the assumption by cities of functions such 


as furnishing water, light and transportation, functions that are now _ 


farmed out, and the fruitful source of much of the corruption complained 
of. Not a word was eaid in opposition. On the contrary, Mr. Kilpatrick, 
a leading wholesale merchant and one of the most respected citizens, who 


Jed the negative, said he had only favorable words for the ‘“‘ Henry George s 


system.” Rey. Ar. Crane, of the Methodist church, also s single tax man, 
supported Mr. Evansintheafirmative. 
Forthree years J. W. Garwood and Theodore Wheaton have quietly spread 


tho dooteino in acd aboat Troy, Ohio, and patiently awaited results. ‘They are 
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' ganda Association has just been formed in Troy, with fifty members and flat- 
tering prospects of a rapid increase; in fact such is the avidity with which the 
doctrine is grasped in that community, that a membership of a thousand Is 

: @onfidently: expected before the winter. It is in the air, and in A. F. 


+ Broomball it has found a leader. Mr. Broomhall, thougk a young man, is 


- @ lawyer whoee brilliancy has placed him at the head of his profession in 

the community where he practices. He commands universal respect, and 

his influence is extensive. A prominent, if not the most prominent, leader 

-<. of the Republican party in Troy, he is, nevertheless, a Clevelard man. 
- Judging from what we hear of Mr. Broomhall, he wil) soon be better known, 

and working in a wider field. 

|. The Manhattan Single Tax Clubof New York has moved to more commo- 
-dious quarters at 137 East Twenty-sixth street, on the eame block with its 


former home. The entire butiding will be devoted to club purposes, and | 


the habitues of the clab are anzious to have all the members visit the 
house, and take a deeper persona) interest in the affairs of the organization. 

The single tax men of Battle Creek, Mich., have formed a club, of 
which Alexander Burnham {s president; L.C. Rogers, vice-president; E. 


Van Winkle, treasurer; F. E. 8. Tucker, secretary; and E. L. Slater, 
William Marsh, and W. J. Maresh are trustees. It is intended to hold a 


public meeting at an carly day, to be addressed by well-known single tax 


Albert Cridgo spoke on the 2Zith before the San Francisco Club, 
his subject being “Distinction Between Individua! and Collective Functions.”’ 
Pablic singie tax meetings were begun on the Boston Common on the 24th, 
and will continue through the sammer. The speakers at the first meeting 
- were Milton, White, Lotbrop, Turner and Burhenne, 

- The Worcester Single Tax Club was addressed last week by Elizabeth 
Stowe Twitchell, of Wollaston Heights, on ‘* Wealth and Its Factors.”” The 
audience, which was composed largely of ladies, was delighted with Mrs. 
Teitchell’s clear reasoning, and charmed by the spirit of human sympathy 
which animated her. On the 8th, Dr. W. Symington Brown, of Stoneham 
Mase., will speak to the clab on “ Life, Land, and Labor.” 

Louis F. Post will lectare for the single tax club of Meriden, Conn., 
on the 27th, at thetown ball. 

On the 27th of last month John Lavis presented the single tax in its 

local aspect at the regular weekly meeting in Neponsett, Mass. 

ae THE NEWSPAPERS. 
. ¥. Latus is eniightening the pe~ple of Boseman, Montana, through the 
- Avant Courter of that place; and a lively discussion is going on in the 
“@entinel of Stoughton, Mase., in the course of which a writer, sign- 
- {ng himself ‘‘ Single Tax,’ has called the attention of farmers to some 
- eonsiderations which are calculated to secure their favorable attention. 


The Reading, Pa., Morning Herald, in commenting ona statement made 


| gt the New York real estate banquet, to the effect that though-the whole of 
- Manhattan Island was once bought for @34, some of it has been recently 
sold at the rate of $27 a square inch, asks this pertinent and penetrating 


, question: Vho made land in New York worth $27 an inch, and who has. 


gotten hold of the proceeds?” 
~The Hamilton (Ont.) Evening Times knows why men are idle. It con- 
- eludes a careful editorial article on the subject with this paragraph: 

Our whole system of laws is devised in the interest of those who desire to 
get wealth without laboring to produce it. The system was borrowed in 

lock from England, where it was perfected by landlord parliaments, work- 
ing generation after generation with one end in view—the spoliation of the 
working masees by th» loafing classes. Canadians have tolerated this 
’ fraudulent system for a century. Those who couldn’t find working ground 
' withoat too much effort in old Canada went to the western States, or in 
late years to Manitoba. But ungrabbed land is now becoming scarce 
al: over the coniinent, and the necessity of applying the legal remedy 
becomes dsily more apparent. A sensible system of taxation, which par- 
Haments will enact when voters insist upon it, will send speculators fiying 
hike chaff before the wind. No other question in Canadian politics 
approaches this one in importarce. Tex the grabbers and speculators 
heavily, and they will get out and make room for men who want to work— 
the only men who are of any real use to Canadas. — 

The Erie (Penn. Evening Herald, in an able editorial article on the tax- 
-. tion of farmers, puts the question in a new light, and one which is likely 

to make the eyes of farmers blink. 1t shows that farms located at any 
distance from towns and cities have no site value; that their value con- 
sists almost, if not entirely, in the value of improvements, from which it 
- argues: ‘That tho taxes that the occupiers of the lands pay on the 

- ground, exclusive of the taxe: on the improvements, is assessed on a val- 
uation which does not exist,”’ and concludes that, under such circum- 
stances, the farmers as a claes cannot be in a prosperous condition. 

At the billion-dollar dinner of New York real estate men at Delmonico’s 
_ @ reverend Mr. Lioyd drew out great applause and cheering by saying that 
the moment you make a man the owner of his own home he ceases to be 
an anarobist or socialist, whereupon the Cincinnat! Post asks if he does 
‘pot know that ‘“‘in Hamilton county, State of Ohio, for instance, and in 
the city of Cincinnati, landlordism has increased over 98 per cent. in the 
last ten years?” and that “‘ thousands {n Ohio who owned their homes ten 
years ago are but poor tenants to-day ?”’ 
The Northwestern Labor Union, of Minneapolis, sees through a ladder 
much better than does the Knights of Labor Journal. The Journal had 
pointed to the late Tory leader, W. H. Smith, as an example of a monopo- 
list whose fortune was due to no special legislation, and as presenting a case 
which no tariff reform or land taxation o free competition could reach. 
Mr. Smith made his fortune through a monopoly of the sale of papers and 
_ books at railway book stalls. That he enjoyed a legislative monopoly 


— through the railways on which such moropoly was conferred, was plain, 


‘and the Union plainly states it. It says: 


creates monopolies in pre- 
. And this is just how it 


upon Mr. Smith a small part of 


| from the government, and by just thie 


derived from government was Mr. Smith able to accum=- 


special privilege 
_late his enormous fortune, and if the government were todo as the single. _ 
tax men ask, and simply abolish the special privilege it has conferred om — 


the railway companies, Mr. Smith's monopoly would fall to pieces along 
with the railway monopoly which fathered it. 


The rush of 60 000 ind!viduals into the recently opened Indian reserva 


‘tionshas brought the Cincinnati Post, as Methodists wouid say, “‘ under 


conviction.”” In a single week, it says, men acquire there, ‘‘ by mere force — 
of aggregation of population, about 1,000 per cent. of Mr. George’s 
unearned increment, and the man who is lucky enough to induce a couple 
of thousand of settlers to camp around his one little stake will suddenly 
fiud his land worth a small fortune, and that without a day’s work on it 
either.”’ 

The Farmers’ Alliance department of the Cincinnati Golden Rule, which 
is in charge of Geo. C. Ward, who is distinguished for the readiness of his. 
pen rather than the accuracy of his thought, having been called to order by 
Cliff 8. Walker for teaching that land value taxes are shifted from owners 
to users, the editor of the paper not only disclaims Mr. Ward's unique 
doctrine, but flatly assets that the paper is not opposed to the single tax. 

The effects of the Reading Railroad deal are beginningt 0 be felt. The out, 
put of coal has been arbitrarily diminished, ‘thus throwing thousends of 
miners out of employment and reducing their demands for other things, 
and the price has been arbitrarily raised. The New York Herald has made 
a feature of the situation, and among other valusblie services in the matter 


_it has interviewed Congressmen as to poesible remedies. Its correspondent 


expresses his astonishment at finding ‘‘the great hold that Henry George’s 


single tax idea has obtained upon Congressmen, particularly fromthe _ 


south and west,” aud he gives one of these interviews asasample. It was 


with Lawrence McGann, a member from Illinois, who was not before known. 


asa single tax man. Mr. McGann said: 


I am not able to see how we can reach these people. They have a right 
to limit the output of coal, raise its price, cut down the wages of their 
employees or discharge them, and Congress is powerless. Theonlywayk J 
can think of to get them by the nape of the neck and make them appreciate . 
that there is a God in Israel is to apply to them the Henry George remedy 
of the single tax. 

The Indtanapolis Journal imagines it has found a mare’s nest in the 
single tax parts of *‘ Protection or Free Trade?’ which Congressmen John- 
sop, Fithian, Washington, Bowman, and Simpeon introduced in their 
speeches, and it commends these parts to the farmers of Indiana. The 
Journal supposes, of course, that the farmers will be indignant, but that is 
because it does not understand what the single tax is. The farmers will. 
understand it as soon as they read this best of all Congressional documents 
ever published, and we are grateful to the Journal for commending it to — 
their attention. ; 

TOLSTOI’S SENTIMENTS. | 

In a letter to the Philadelphia Times, Rudolph Blankenburgb, of whom . 
Justice says that he is a strong protectionist and all-round restrictionist, 
relates a conversation with Tolstoi in which, answering one of Tolstol’s _ 
questions, Mr. Blankenburgh expressed bis Jack of faith in the single tax. 
But he adds: 

Count Tolstoi did not subecribe to our opinion, and, while he hardly 
committed himself to Henry George, one could see that he was deeply 
impressed with bis ideal, and had carefully weighed in his mind the pros 
and cons of the new gospel of taxation. He had indeed talked about itand 
discussed it with a number of the more intelligent peasants of his neigh- 
borbood, and stated that many of them were quite interested in the ques- 
tion and looked at it favorably. But as this subject, like that of the tariff, . 
leads to interminable debate, it was dropped to make place for one of even. | 
greater import, that ot land ownership, with particular reference to alien 
ownership. 

As Justice well says: ‘“ Blankenburg’s remark that in the course of the | 
conversation the single tax question was dropped to make place for one of | 
even greater import, that of ‘ land ownership,’ shows that he knows nothing . 
about the single tax, and is not competent to discuss it.’’ 


ENGLISH RED HERRINGS. 


In England a squad of land reformers called the ‘‘ Leasehold Enfran- 
chisement Association” sre beating a little drum, and making a small 
parade in front of the battle for land restoration, now about beginning In 
British politics. Their scheme, asa correspondent writes, is to substitute — 
‘a large army of petty landlords for a small citadel of great ones.”” But, | 
they will cut no figure, though they excite Tory sympathy. The Liberals 
will doubtless win at the general election. Then comes Home Rule, and 
fast upon that, perhaps alone with it, will come the single tax. s 


LESSONS FOR ECONOMIC READING CIRCLES. 

VII. Money.—Money is a common medium of trade. It is not one form 
of wealth, but an order upon the community redeemable in any for 
which the possessor of the money demands. When money fs in use, who- 
ever wants to trade a hat for shoes need not find some one who has shoes: 
and also wants a hat ; all that he need do is first to find rome one who has 
money but prefers a hat, and thon to find some one who has shoes but. 
prefers money. And since the people who want money, which as acom- | 
mon medium of trade is in effect anything in the circle of trade, are 20 
many, as compared with those who at a given time want shoes, money 
infinitely diminishes the difficulties of trading. 

Money is also a common denominator of values. Without it we should — 


_be compelled to express the value of each thing in the terms of all other © 
‘things. We should have to say, for example, that a hat has the value of a. 


pair of shoes, orof a chair, or of an umbrella, and soon ; that a pairof shoes. 
has the value of a hat, or of a chair, or of an umbrella, and soon; that a 
chair has the value of an umbrella, orof a pair of shoes, or of a hat, and so 
on; and that an umbrella has the value of a hat, or of a pair of shoes, or 
of achair, or ofan umbrella, andeoon. But money obviates the necessity for 
the multifarious comparisons which are here merely hinted at. It enables. 
us to say that a hat, a pairof shoes, a chair, and an umbrella are each — 
worth 6, or a pound, or twenty-five francs, or twenty marks, according t 
the pames of the money symbols in use where we trade; . i : 
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- SINGLE Tax LETTER WRITERS. 

Divides A—Miss Heanakh D. Mowry, Pratt Institute, Brooklyn. The 
Bevskiyn Kindergarten Avecciation appeals for money for its work, saying 
(ts clecalar that it aims to remove, a0 far as ft ia fn human power to do 
90, some of the cances of yoverty and crime. Mies Mowry is a leader in 
‘this movement, and way not understand what the chief canse of poverty 
nnd crime is. 

Division B—The Baltimore News bas an editorial, April 17, on the deple- 
‘Mee of peblic lands, and advises restriction of immigration as the only 
ection that can “‘avert the fatal vitiation of our yeomanry and the 
competition of pauper labor ta our citles.”” 

Division C—Rev. Jobn Galbraith, Higbland Church, Warren ctreet, Rox- 
bery, Mas., preached Aprii6 on the unbappy political and social cond!- 
- ghou of the world. Saye the poorare growing poorer and the rich richer, 
‘Seat believes reform must be through religion. 

Division D—Rev. J, B. Haines, Cape May City, N. J., recognizes that the 
‘worker dose pot receive his jast dues because of wrong social conditions, 
(pat believes the best chance of reform lies in co-operation. 

[nelson E~Rdein Ginn, 13 Tremont place, Boston, of Ginn & Co., pnb- 
| Sabet, writes, April 1, to the Boston Journal on the “‘ Problem of the Poo:.”’ 
Im 00 be shows that he understands thst low assessment of vacant land 
_ @amete bigber rents, but proposes ss a partial remedy for the discrimtuation 
- ageinat the poor, that societies shal! be formed to baild tenement bouses at 
- Jpwer vents and to sell food at a smaller profit. 
 Sividiens F and G-—Rev. N. P. Tenbroeck, Ia Croxe, Wis., is a progress- 
fue man ta the Epleoopal Charch and ought to be a single taxcr. 
 Jaivislons Hand i—Hon. Owen Scott, House of Representatives, Four- 
Qesnth IMaolse Dictrict, Washington, D.C. Is not antagonisticto the single 
» Sam, and should be urged tosteds it, snd then consider the District of Coluw- 
bis bill favorably. His constituency are chiefly farmers and he may fear 
‘eke single tax is prejadicial to them. | 
Division J—3. B. Niles, Wellsboro, Pa. 
Division K—Leonard Rhone, Centre Hall, Pa. 
"Divisions N and @—Gerard C. Brown, York, Pa. These gentlemen are 
gnemabere Of the Pennsylvania Tax Conference beld at Harrisburg, Febru- 
gry Hh. This bods is to prepare amendments to the tax laws of Pennsyl- 
vans. J 
. Divisions L—Hos. F. 8. Norton, Barlington, Wis., protectionist, writes 
enagticaltaral cabjects,cepecially woo). Wasa clergyman. Tracts show- 
fag the athicai side might belp bim. 







































































Sagietax ought to be welcomed. 
Bow York, 1674 Broadway. 


WAT THE GRANGERS NEED. 

iS (Commenting on a foolish taxation bill, proposed by graugers in Oregon 
the Portland Oregonian save : | 
_M the granects bad labored natarally they would have discovered that 
up simplest way of dolngza thing is the moet fair and equal way, aud they 
qeeld have resvlved that a single tax on land values, irrespective of 
ee in search of and greatly in 


JERRY'S PLAN. 
a ad a se Ri ides of tarifi revision. But money 
mpeon’s 
—— — Af the tariff system is abolished direct 
faxation west be substitated. A demand for free trade must be accom- 
ponte’ wih come plan for raising revenucs.—Ransas City Times. 
Aud Jerzy bas a plan, which is to shift taxation from poverty and labor 
the @ealth of the country, by taking in taxation for public purposes 
‘theee monopoly walues created by the public—monopoly of valued lands 
ote, wines, corporate franchises, etc., which are produced by the joint 
presence and labor of the entire community, but which now goto make 
gaRtienatres. This p'an, originated by Henry George and advocated by Mr. 
Sienpeon, would give us free trade, free homes, and free men. Dors the 
Benen abject to it? 
ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS. 

— — ñ ⸗ 
WEIGHT OF PURE GOLD IN COINS. 
Geo. Champion, of Jefereon, Col., asks whether one who presents 
goliged gold at the mint receives therefor as much weight of pure gold in 
Se a cops ta Stn bic Then: ar — for cost of 
eiley Sa coins or for expense of coinage. 
: “Shey receive of five gold in coin exactly ‘he same weight that they 
i There is no coinage charge, but a change of two cents per ounce 
— for the copper alloy. 


ONE TAX ENOUGH. 

SercldcHarmer, of Ottawa, Ont., says thet in an argument with s pro- 
Sesser at. Kingston University the professor spoke of a writer of the name 
‘Waker Gifin, cousidered as a high authority, who asserts that the ground 
ofall Eagiand would fal) #200,000,000 short of the amount required for 
] purpores each year. Mr. Harmer wante to know the facts 


‘Fee writer referred to is Robert Gifin, not ‘Walter Giffin, and the pro- 
‘feueet ial be required to name bie authority for stating that Mr. Giffia 
gaade euch an ascertion. With good reason for ssying so, we do not 
pre be ever did. Matlock, a ekyrocket and volantecr special pleader for 
oe: claneon, bas made some euch statement. But Mr. Mallock is 
qwithent reputetion for anything but fine rhetoric. No statement of fact 
amy conclusion from facts would be accepted on bis sutbority. Thomas 
Shearman bas carcfally considered the whole question of the safficie: cy 
al the clagle tax, and in ‘One Tax Evongh,” published in the Single Tax 
——— dhe cast of gererement — Som then tere: 


‘mation : 


Division M—The Woman's Tribune, of Beatrice, Neb., seems never to. 
fave beard what the single tax would do for the advancement of woman, 
Letters on various seforms are published in this paper, and some on the |. 


Manian Dana Macpanie., Secretary. © 





.tion views. Belng always a free trader he has acted since, though undei 


Single Tax Propaganda Association. His eldest son, Horace B. Mano, 


OBJECT LESSONS. — 
This department contains facta, gathered from all parts of the world, thatare _ ee 
of ourrent intervet and permanent value, and illustrate social and political prob- 
lems. Information from trustworthy sources is solicited. 


FAVORING THE PRIVILEGED. fe eo 
At a recent meeting of the Detrcit City Council an ordinance has been Dees 
passed requiring property owners to lay stone sidewalks in front of thelr = 
dwellings. Some objection was made to the form of theordinance, inasmuch — 
as, when taken in connection with other and unrepealed ordinances 
aliowing the firat sidewalks laid to be of plank, it favored the owners of _ 
vacaut land in the city along which sidewalks had not yet been laid: In the 
course of the discussion Alderman Lowrey said : — 
I don’t thiak it is right for the Cass estate, or any other estate, to hoid 
property out of use and get the benefit of a rise in valnes due to other's 
work without doirg its share in the way of improvements. I don’t thinkit — 


is fair to let that estate lay plank sidewelks when others must lay stone — — 
tidewalks. 


Point was given to Mr. Lowrey’s remarks by the insertion in the very 
issue of the Detroit Journal that published them of a real estate agent’s 
advertisement containing the following excellent advice aud useful infor- 





















































Don’t keep your money ia the bank at a miserable 4 per cent. interest — 
whea you can invest it in Detroit suburban real estate and make 15 or 20. 
per cent. Think of the vast fortunes made in Detroit real estate. In fact, 
nearly all our greatest fortunes had their origin in real estate investments. 
What made Gene al Casa so rich? The Case farm. Where did the Brush 
estate get its immense wealth? From the Brush farm. 


PERSONAL. : 
Richard Spencer was born on the bank of the Suequehanna River, i fn 
the village of Jersey Shore, Lycoming county, Penn., October 26, 1823.. His — 
father was of English and his mother of Bcoteh-Irish descent. From. 
about four to fourteen years of age Mr. Spencer attended ench schools as 
the little village sfforded. At the age of fourteen, in 1837, his father 
removed to Ohio, and there 
the son had for a few months | 
the advantages of s better 
commen school. In 1840 bis . 
father bought timber land in | 
Jay county, Indtana, to 
which the family removed. __. 
Hereall weresubjected tothe 
-hardships of a frontier life. 
Without schools or churches, 
without social advantages, 
‘without books or papers; or © 
any of those helps and refin- 
iog influencee that constitute 
social life as it existe to-day 
fa most parts of the country, 
hespent five years, with noth- 
ing but hard, dreary toil dur- 
ing the week, relieved by 
an occasional coon-hunt at | 
hight, tobreakthemonotony. 
Daring this period, in 1842, he taught a public school in a country) | 
place in Adams county, at a very small salary, boarding around = 
with the pupils. In 1845 he returned to Green County, Ohio, taught . ; 
@ country achool there, and did farm work. Soon after he went 
to Lebanon, Ohio, and after familiarizing himself anew with the trade of 
saddle and haruess making, begun years before, he set up in business. He 
was married in 1849. Kept hotel one year; then moved to Piqua, Ohio, and 
soon after connected himeelf with the management of a threshing machine 
manufactory. In 1856 he moved to Burlington, Iowa, to pursue the same. 
business. The panic of 1857 crushed thigall out. In 1859 he was {nvitedto. 
take charge of the gas business in Burlington, and to this business, aa 
superintendent, secretary, manager and president, he bas devoted most of 
his life. He is now president of two companies. Re 
Born a Democrat, he acted with that party until 1854, when the slavery e 
question broke out anew, and he severed his connection with that party and 
joined the early organizers of the Republican party. He was an ardent and 
active Republican until the nomination of Grant for the second term. 
DissatisHed with ite growing corruptions and the arrogant demands of the. 
selfseekers be joined the liberal Republicans, and voted for Greeley, which 
was somewhat distasteful on account of Greeley’s known extreme protec 





‘ 


protest, mostly with the Democratic party. 

For twenty-five years, fully recognizing that eomething was radically wrong 
in onr social organism, Mr. Spencer thought much and read mach, seeking 
ssolution of the problem. In the winter of 1879-80 he read an able review 
in the Popular Science Monthly of a new book about to be published by the 
Appletons, entitled “ Progress and Poverty,” by Henry George. Securit 
the book he read it eagerly, and found the long-sought solution. Learni 
therefrom that Mr. George resided in San Francisco he at once wrote him, 
and received a prompt reply expressing gratification that “‘a man in the. 
middie of the continent was interested in the book.” Since then be bas 
been an active worke: to advance the cause of the single tax, contributing 
both time and money. While our esteemed friend and efficient worker, 
Warren Worth Bailey, may feel proud of and is justly entitled to the credit. 
of publishing the frst single tax newapaper, Mr. Spencer claims the dis: 
tinction of being the first single tax man between the Allegheny and the 
Rocky Mountaine. 


The Rev. Charlies H. Maun, a New Church minister and the editor of ¢ 
New Chureh Mescenger, is a member of the Orange (N. J.) branch of 1 


en ee ee Traveling Fellowship ta Areht 
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ture this year. The competitors were graduates of the School of Mines, 
pnaer 80 years of age. His second son, C. Riborg Mann, also holds a 

Columbia fellowship. 

Tho Literary Digest reproduces from the April Arena Henry George, Jr.’s 
paper on the ‘‘Speakership in England and America.” 

. W.E. Norton is doing giant work and securing great results, both for 

free trade and the single tax, in Benton County, Oregon: He works 

through the Democratic party. 

Edward H. Bailey, fortwo years editor of the — (ill ) Daily 
Leader, one of the prominent protectionist journals of Illinois, is now 
in business for himself at Normal, Illinois, a city of considerable size 
adjoining Bloomington. Mr. Bailey, who is a radical free trader and a 
_ ploneer in the single tax movement, is now half owner of the Normal 

Advocate, a prosperous weekly journal published in the growing college 

city. He is the editor of the paper. and promises to do some offective work 

for the cause. 

Mra. Marshall Beck, wife of Lawyer Beck, says the Chicago Journal, 1s 
well-known as a writer of verse that rises te the dignity of genuine poetry. 
She has Leen a member of the Single Tax Club of Chicago since its organ- 
ization, and isa close and enthusiastic student of social and economic 
questions. 

_ At the first Democratic meeting of the campaign in Danville, Va., 
Eugene Withrs was elected city superintendent of the party. Mr. Withers 
is a well known single tax worker. 

Congressman Fanston, of Kansa:, has earned the gratitude of posterity 
by combining two familiar quotations into a more expressive ‘familiar 
quotation.” Complaining of some action of his colleagues toward himself, 
he said: ‘*You leave me suspended like Mahomet’s ghost, between the 
‘devil and the deep sea.”’ 

Richard Dalton, of Ralls county, Mo.. is the choice of the single tax men 
of his Stats for Governor at the next election. He is chairman of the Ways 
aod Means Committes of the General’ ‘Assembly of Missouri, and is an 
intelligent and tireless advo-ate of radical reform in taxation. 

-. The Toledo, Oregon, Alliance has George’s works in the circulating lib- 
rary, and they are said to be never idle. 

The very best contribution to the May For .a is Ulyeses D. Eddy’s paper 
on ‘‘ My Business Partner, the Government.’’ As interesting as a novel, it 
shows bow the custom house confronts the merchant in whichever direc- 
tion he turns, and confuze his calculations, to thwart his plans, and to 

- fleece his customers. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 

— T. Riplev writes from Chicago: Mr. Chancellor's objection to the 
single tax argameut (as land vaines are created by society they should be 
_ taken by-and used for society), that society creates all value, aud, therefore, 
reasoning orf this line, cociety could jastly take all values for public uses, 

has, it seems to me, sufficient plausibility to warrant farther attention. 
Thuoro is this difference between land values and the values of all other 
commodities: Before there can be value there must be atility or desir- 
ability in the objects to which value attaches, and land differs from all 
other things in that its destrability is due not to individual human exer- 
tion but to original qualities, natural location, and to the presence and 
activities of society; whereas, in all other valuable things there is a 
clearly distinguishable element of individual human service which single 
. tax men recognize as being inviolable and propose to relieve from all 
tribute. Surely the difference between the sonrce of the value of a section 
of land and that of the produce that ia raised upon it must be apparent to 


in government functions, but on the contrary would reduce them by doing 
away with the customs and internal revenue systems, there seems no rea- 
son to call it socialism, spelled with a large ‘‘S.”” ‘The advocates of 
socialism, who may be presumed to be the best able to define the term, 
certainly do not regard the single tax as socialism even with a small *‘s.” 
Mr. Chancellor seems to attempt to identify the single tax unlimited 
with thoroughgoing communism, in which the value of all possessions 
ahall be used for public purposes; but the present system, under which 
society presumes to take from individuals a part of that which they have 
_ personally prodnced, is much more open to the charge than that one under 
which the burdens are to be removed from all good3 and revenue raised by 
takivg the annual rental value of land for public purposes. 


: ——D. Allison writes from Sau Francisco, Cal.: In an article published 

ae in Tae Stanpagp of March 30, Mr. Doblin says the only way in which a 

riech man can dodge his proper and just proportion of the burdens of gov- 
ernment under the land value tax ts by owning no valuable land, nor any 

- interest in valuable land, and refraining ‘from spending or using his 
wealth. 

-It looks as if this language of Mr. Doblin might rise up and haunt bim 
in the not distant future. We single taxers out here on the other side of 
sundown believe that each one of us has an equal right to the use of land, 

and having an equal right to the use of land, we have a right toan equal 
ae - share of the rent of the common inheritance, and if our equal share be 
i - taken fur public use, then we will each have contributed equally to the 
support of government, regardless of the area or quality of land used. 
’ Therefore, we claim that ‘‘the land value tax” cannot be dodged, and is 
the most equitable apportionment of the cost of puveramens yet devised. 








THE COTTAGE AND THE MANSION. 
Detroit News, 0 — 

‘¢ Suppose I have a 21,000 house alongside Mayor — eao ooo man. 
sion,’ says Inquirer, would it be right to tax me as much as him?”’ 

The answer is, yes, if the lots oocupied by the €1,000 and the $90,000 
houses are equally valuable. And for these reasons: 

-1, The value of the lote was made by the community ; therefore, to taz 
theen to their fall value will deprive neither — por Mayor Pingree of 
_ By wealth thelr exertions have produced. 

* The improvements on the lots are due solely to the exerctas of human 
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_ the few and condemns the many to life-long poverty. 


apy unprejudiced mind. As the single tax would uot result in any increase . 


conte. 






exertion of some kind. In one case it may be limb labor; in another case 
it may be mind labor; in a third case It may be a combination of limb and 
mind labor. In all cases, whatever is produced is due to work—industry— 
and whatever is eaved isdueto pradence and economy. The evilof the 
present system of taxation is that it taxes industry, and, therefore, discour- 
ages it. Now, to take the tax off industry will enable Inquirer to builds... 
better house on the valuable lot he occupies. it will do this in several ways; 
by relieving him of other taxes, and, therefore, while increasing hia taxes 
on his lot, abolishing it on his house, on his plant, if be is a small manufac- 
turer; on his purchases, and, therefore, reducing their price, and at the 
fame time increasing the value of his labor through the larger market and — 
steadier work that would follow the freeing of incustry from alt burdens. 

If the proprietor of the house assessed at &!,000 alongside of the house. 
assessed at $30,000 would look at it in another way he would cease to. 
repine. Suppose that sthe adjoining lot to himself, which is of thesame _ 
value as his own, has on it a still poorer house than his. The house owned | 
by the poorest man of the two is a small, dilapidated shanty, which is 
assessed at $100. The poorest man also don’t see the justice of having his. 
home taxed the same as the $1,000 and the $30,000 house. Suppose, too, 
that the lot adjoining the poorest man’s lot is vacaut. The owner, of 
course, will object to being taxed the same as the man who owns homes: 
assessed at $100, $1,000 and $80,000 respectively, while his ground is inne- 
cent of human habitation. It is this short-sighted idea of paying taxes on. * 
all property, whether ma-'e by nature or by human labor, that hasoppressed 
mankind through all the ages, and has caused a large portion of the misery. _ 
of the world. It is a policy which, more than any other, builds palaces for 













































































PUBLISHER'S NOTES. 
Tue STANDARD is a weekly paper of sixteen pages, ard is the leadin 
single tax and free trade periodical of the world. Its subscription price 
$3.00 a year, payable in advance. ee 
Standard Extension List for 1892.—To introduce THE STaNDARD to nev J 
readers, the publisher will receive from persons not already subscribers” 
subscriptions for 1892 at $1.00. This offer is not for one year, but for the — 
period from date of receipt of subscription fo the last issue of 1892. a 
Peyment for The Standaré.—All checks and post office orders should be 
drawn simply to the order of THe Sranparp. In remitting in postage: _ 
stamps, ones and twos are preferred to those of larger denomination. _ 
By complying strictly with this request, correspondents will save the pub- 
lisher much trouble. — 
Pxpiration.—The date or number opposite your name on your paper shows 
the issue to which your subscription is paid: A change in date is an indi- 
cation that money for renewal of subscription has been duly received. - 
New Subseriptions.—The receipt by a new subscriber of his paper is an. — 
acknowledgment of the receipt of his subscription at this office. a 
Always give the name of the post office to which your paper is sent. 
Your name cannot be found on our books unless this is done. | 
‘ Communications,—All communications for publication should be addressed 
to Editor of Tug Stanparp. Business letters should be invariably addressed 
to Tug StanDarD, 42 University Place, New York, N. Y. 


CIRCULATION OF ““THE STANDARD.”? 
Regular subscriptions received this | week.... 
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Extension — — 
Trial s&s “s “e wee eee e nee e et ete rect ete ene — 
Tota) subscriptions for week ending May 2..... 16 
Unexpired subseriptions............ 2.02222 cer ceee cence ceecceeececce 5,603 
Sales, CC........ cece sece cece rene ceseccercetetemnetecurerenteretenee 


On hand for future saies.......... - 10 


6,468. 
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Total circulation, — TAY Paes ee ceueerec Ueccsew. eaves s 
Less exchange aud free list. . f 
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TOTAL PAID CIRCULATION... 2.000000 cence linnccretescececesese 6,164 


For the purpose of enabling regular subscribers to see whether or no‘ 
their respective States are sufficiently represented in the Extenston List, 
give the list by States. We make no comment; each sopece Der ma: 
make hisown. The list is as follows : 
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Alabama. ..............00000+ A 6 

Arkausas....... ccccscscecccerce 11} Montana....:. — —— — 

California........... ... — | Nebraska .... — — 

Canada ........ . . . ...8. ... 135 | New Hampshire. . —— 

Colorado......... es Scene as 41 | New Jersey ............ — 

Connecticut. .2. 0.2.0. ... 70 | New Mexico.......2..0020000.. “2 

Delaware...........s0cesceeces 13 | New York ....... 00... c cece ee, 

District of Columbia........... 42 | North Carolina................ eRe 

Foreign....... Poe Nn ares 8 | North Dakota........... 

Florida ..... —— — 10 Ohio. .............. eck 

Georgia...... —— rues — 9 Oklahoma Territory . . 

Illinois. ........ ——— —— 112 Oregon................ 

Indiana .......... eeccccccceeee &] Pennsylvania ......:... 

Indian Territory. .........-.... 1 | Rhode Island......... 

TOW... .5 cc ccceeceee ---eeeee 127 | South Dakota........ 

Idaho....... vbdigedesacwee — 1Texas........ .. 

Kansas........ 39 Tennessee.......... 

Kentucky ........... 16] Utah............... 

Louisiana........... —— 12 Vermont ....... 

Maryland ........ Ap eee ee 6 | Virginia ........ 00.0. 

ie easel coe ne teen 2 163 | West Virginia... — 
ispouri..........6. cosvesoeeees 83 | Wisconsin ............. 

Maine................ee000--.- 43] Washington............ 

Minnesota.............-.0.. woe 15L | Wyoming...........0002. 











Michigan.........0sscsccseeceee 
Moxieo............ ...... ...... 2 Total .............. 


Persons, not now subscribers, who receive this issue of Tuz STANDARD 
and wish to subscribe for the year 1892, for one dollar, may do so by for. 
warding the money to THs STANDARD, 42 University place, New York Ci 

All such subscribers will receive in addition to the paper, his cholce fro: 
all of Henry George’s works in the best paper bound edition. 
The pepet it besent for four weeks on trial to sny address. for ten 
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| wennsoning of batter, pepper and salt, and an 


~ | accompaniment of some tart jelly. To fry them, 
| dip in crumbe, then in beaten egg, ard again in 


aw charp kaife: ‘lag the Sh between the but- 
i ‘hare of a gridiron, put the inside to the fre 
: esping & With this aldo to the Sre until 


tate to the fish. Now lay it incide up- 


ena bet dich, put bits of butter, some 


bos are a dclightfal velich with many kinds of 
“They may bo aliced and eaten with salt and 


amen aly, oF WO 


— casks shed, quusblecel iy eyicures to be 
Sho best Rovored, are always from Siteen to thiny 
‘quate lens then the roe shed. Do sot let your 

querchant throw away the malts, but wach 
Shem be onkd water, wige dry, roll in flour and fry 
chly ta jest cncngh fat to keep them from 
barniag. When delicately browmd you may 


ax you may mah them with a Mitle batter, | or 


pod parsley, anit, pepper and Jemon juice, and 
Shem 00 a saute for the fish. 


When chad begia to get so cheap that I can 


te bay the roe shad, I frequently do so, 


an 1 prefer the male Seb, Just for the rake 


‘the reea, from which #0 many delicious entrées 
ean bo made. They are pice broiled on a buttered 
eed geneoned and garsisbed as you did 


4 lomen juice, is called maitre d’bé'el, and 
its simplicity and high-counding 


crambe ; uee a frying pan with a small diameter, 
#0 that you can afford to bave it half fall of bail· 
ing butter. Aseoon as they are done, transfer 
them tn brown paper laid on an earthen dish 
to free them from fat while yuu cook the rest. 


| When all are cooked leave about two tablespoon- 


fuls of the butter in the pan, add half a cup of 
bot milk, thicken ith flour and seacon to taste. 
Butter or fat, in which any kind of fish {s fried, 
should be strained and ect aside for future use. 
Tomato sauce is also cerved with fried green 


a tere eee 


A dish of ecalluped lobster ts most excellent 
and very simple. You may nse fresh boiled 
lobsters, or, if they are not practicable, the 
canned article, not forgetting in this care to open 
the can and turn the contents into a china bow!) 
an hour before using. For a two-pound lobeter 
or {te equivalent, make a pint of white sauce; 
batter a pudding dish, spread bottom and sid-s 
thickly with etale bread c:umbe; (a five-cent loaf 
of stale bread will be required, as the layers of 
crumbs should be a quarter of an inch deep); fill 
with alternate layers of crambe and lobsters cut 
in emall plevzr, and season each layer with ealt 
and pepper. The top layer abould be of crumbs, 


‘and before adding it pour in the esuce. Dot with 


bite of butter and set in a quick oven for fifteen 


‘minutes to brown. Cooked in smal) china cases, 


or ia scallop shells, this makes a very pretty and 
simple Gch couree for a company dinner. 

AsI bave used this phrase before, and probably 
shall use it again, I would like to explain what I 
mean by it. I do not myself believe in ‘*com- 
pany dinners ’’ further than thie: when you eepe- 
cially and formally invite friends to dine with 
you, you nsatarally wieh to honor them by some 
little extra preparation, but when they drop in 
upon you unawares, or when you invite them to 
come end dive with you quite informally, your 

or.iivary bill of fare, no matter how frugal, is a)l 
that is required. 

Cod, which is alware a low-priced fish, may be 
cooked so that it is also one of the best. Steaks 
en inch thick, after being wiped, should be 
dipped in sweet oll or melted butter, seaeoned on 
both sides with ealt and pepper, and broiled over 
aclear Gre. Like all fish they muet be well done. 
The simplest sauce is a tablespoonfal each of 
melted butter and minced pareley, kneaded in a 
bowl with a teaspoonful of lemon juice and eea- 
sontags. Among delightful pan fish, which are 
generally moderate in price, ate tom cod and 
email shad. 

Fresh herrings at 6 and & cents a pound are 
often passed by for a more expensive fish, but 
few fish are more delicious {f, when you are eat- 
ing, you are wary about bones. For broiling, 
spelakle with ealt and let them fie over night; 
this makes thom more firm. Then clean and re- 
move the entralls, without splitting ; score them 
twice across the back, cutting nearly to the bone; 
brush over with a little melted butter or ofl, and 
broil. When they have large rocs, these should 
be fried and served with them. The Scotch way 
of broiling a herring {s to eplit it, remove the 
backbone, sprink'e inside with pepper and salt, 
and press the inner surfaces of two fish together ; 
they ere then dipped in oatmeal and broiled first 
on one side and taen on the other. They are 
drersed with butter and seasonings when dished. 
They may be fried like any pan fish, and for theee 
an appetizing sauce is made with a teaspoonful 
ot made mustard and half a tableepoonful of 
vinegar stirred into a cupful of drawn butter. 

- Clams will be at their best through the summer. 
The soft clams must be washed free from sand, 


| dried on a cloth, rolled in crambe, then in ogg 
| end avain in crumbs and fried in plenty of hot 


fat. Lift out with a ekimmer, drata for a moment 
on brown paper and eerve with sliced cabbage. 
Fritters are generally made with eoft clams 
although either may be used. Chop them fine, 
and for a pint of bard clams or a bunch of soft, 


| make a batter with one-half pint of flour, the 


yolk of a raw ogg, a little pepper and ealt and 


‘milk enough to make a batter ; stir in the clams 


p | and at tho last the white of the egg, beaten to a 


froth. Fry by dropping in small spoonfuls into 


[Smoking fet. 


Com soap will not card it made carefully 


queried. 


it bolle until free from scum, add one pint of boil 
ing water, the clams and a eeasoning of pepper, 
and simmer slowly for five minutes ; add one pint. 
of hot milk, which has been thickened with one 
tableapoor ful of four; put in a generous bit of 
butter and stir until it melts, but do not alluw it: 
to boil after the milk {s in. 
creckere into bits in the tureen and pour on. the 
soup. fe 
I shall be — pleased end interested in 
answering qnestions from avy of our lady readers 
regarding bilis of fare for luncheon, supper or 
dinner parties, retreshments for little evening 
gatherings or the making of any special dish. 
Queries on bouse farnishing or decorations. will 
also receive careful attention. 


UNEARNED INCREMENT 


‘THE FARM ON THE LINKS. 
Graham R. Tomson, 
Gray o'er the pallid tinks, haggar ' and forsake 
Still the old roof tree hangs rotting | overhe u 
Still tho black windows «tare anlienty to seaws 
Still the blank doorway gapes, open to the de: 


What is it cries with the crying of the curlows 
What comes apace on those fearful, steal 
feet, 
Back from the chill ee tece ey: “gliding o'er the 
_ eand-dunes, 
Home to the old home, once again to meet. 


What is to say as they gather round the he 
etone, 
Flameless and dull as the feuds and fears 
old? 
Laughing and fleering still, menaciog and oc 
ing, . 
Sadder than death i'celf, harsher than the at 


Woe for the ruined hearth," black with dule 


Woe for the wrong and the hate too deep: die 
Woe for the deeds of the dreary days passed o el 


Where do they come from ? furtive and: -deepali 


ing, 
Where are they bound for? those that gathe 


Siow, with the eva-wind sobbing through the 


Soft, with the salt mist stealing up the stair J 


Names that are nameless now, names of drea 
and loathing, 
Banned and forbidden yet, dark with s 
etain; 
Only t :e old house watches and remembers 
Only the old home welcomes them. vagal 
enh} — — 


FARAGRAPHS. 


Mother (prondly) - And so you gnt 
head of the epelling class today?” Lit 
**Yea’m. The whole claes missed on spellin’ 
word ‘cept me.” “And you did'nt?” “No'm; 
there was only one way left to spell it. "Street & 
Smith’s Good News. 


Said a revivalist the other day—""I I like to hear 
@ man sey that he owes a great deal toa wom 
when be means his motber or his wife, but not: 


when be means his landlady or his washer- 


woman.’’—Cribbed without credit by an Ex 
change. 


In the tastes of Chicago and. Boston, 
A mighty wide gulf intervenes ; 
Tbough one of them furnishes pork 

And the other one furnishes beans 


The English landiord system, so far from 
having any moral basis, is founded upon a sape 
Cilious contempt of the only moral principle that 
can afford any justification for private property _ 
in land.—Professor W. A. Hunter, M.A.LL.D. 


The man who doesn’t love his brother on: the — 
other side of the earth doesn’t love his brother on 
the other side of the street.—Ram'sHorn, sy. 
“Yes,” he said, “I think I will go on. the 
etage.”” “Ob, Harry,” she murmured, “I ad. 
mire you so much.” ‘For my acting?’’ he 
“No; for your bravery. ———— 
Star. 

“‘ Pat, Pat! you should never hit a man when : 
be is down.” “ Begorra | what did I. work s0 


* to get him down for — Bu 





Break a dozen wafer a 













THE STANDARD. Mp — 


a cannot remember your age?” ‘Witness | the: air in very undefined outline. I can- | agency and //placed at the opposite 

a aad ret conn sir, the watch has kept time; Ijnot say tt was of a human form, and | of thetable . ‘Baddenly, os forth trom the chair, 
age not.” —Jowelers’ Weekly. yet it had more of # resemblance tos human | grew a shape, a women’ssbape. It was distinct 
Those persons who possess large portions of | form, or rather ahadow, than anything else. | asa shape of life, ghastly as a shape of death, 
the earth’s space are not altogether in the same As it stood, wholly apart and distinct from the | The face was that of a youth, — ee vee | 

position as the possessors of mere personalty. alr and the light around it, its dimensions ‘mournful beauty; the throat and shoul garni 
i limitations on the | 8%emed gigantic; the summit nearly touched the | bare, the rest of the form in a loose robe : 
Eres oren eos tmpene bat being | Ceiling.. While I gazed, s feeling of intense cold | cloudy white. It began sleeking its long yellow _ 
ee ee oe — the verre —— An iceberg before me could not more | hair, which fell over ite shoulders; its eyes were 
—— Chad a pri — sin ipa have chilled me; nor could the cold of an iceberg | not turned toward me, but to the door; it seemed 
ee nda is ey — q | have been more purely physical. I felt convinced | listening, watching waiting. The shadow of the 
‘propriation je 8 thing: Which ie sdmienbit, 00d | iat it wai not-tbe. cold caneed by fear. ‘Aa I| sbadoin the background grew darker; snd again, 
even sound in principle.—Gladstone. continued to gaze, I thought—bat this I cannot | I thought I beheld the eyes gleaming out from. 
Mre. Lackadase (wearily): ‘Oh, if I only bad | say with precision—that I distinguished two eyes | the summit of the shadow, eyes fixed upon that 
an objoct in life }" MeL. (testily) : “* There you looking down on me from the height. One mo- shape. 
go again! Object in life? Haven't you me?” | ment I seemed to distinguish them clearly, the} As if from the door, though it did not open, 
Mre. L. (forlornly): ‘But I mean some Ob-| nex: they seemed gone; but two rays of a pale | grew out another skape, equa'ly distinct, equally. 
_Jeot worth living for.” , blue light frequently shot through the — —— — * a anes — * 
pr’ 2 66 1) come | 88 from the height on which I half believed, n the dress of the last century, or : 
— appre ate — ecg doubted, that I had encountered the eyes. likeness of such dress; for both the cad — 
- Minnie (aged five): “Ith that what made you TL etrove tospeak ; my volce utterly failed me. | and the female, though — — ev 
: give thithter a diamond wing ?”—Ex. I could only think to myself, ‘Is this fear ? it is | unsubstantial, impalpable — simulacra, p , 

* 1, | Dot fear !’’ I strove to rise, in vain; I felt as if | taems; and there was something incongruous, 
Better late then never-—geing to bed.—Drake’s weighted ,down by an irresistible force. Indeed, | groteeque, yet fearful, in the contrast between. 
Magazine. my impression was that of an immense and over- | the elaborate tinery, the courtly precision of that 
The Skeptical Aunt: “* What does he do, Dolls, | wheiming power opposed to my volition ; that | old-fashioned garb, with its ruffles, and lace, and. 
for a living?” Dolly (greatly surprised): “Why, | sense of utter inadequacy to cope with a force | buckles, and the corpee-like aspect and ghost-like 
Auntie, he docs not bave time to carn a — beyond men’s, which one may feel physi- | atiliness cf the fitting wearer. Just as the male 
while we are engaged.” —Life. cally in a etorm at sea, ina conflagration, or when | shape approached the female, the dark shadow 
~ Filkins: “De. Killam has pald five visits to our | confronting some terrible wild beast, or rather, | darted from the wall, all three for a moment 
house.” Bilkina: “My! at ten dollars a visit! | perbaps, the sbark of the ocean, I felt morally. | wrapped in darkness. When the pale light 
‘That's expensive.” Filkins: ‘It’s only ten dol- | Opposed to my will was another will, as far supe- | returned, the two phantoms were as if in the 
lara, Tho last four he was after his money.”— | rior to its strength as storm, fire, and shark ere | grasp of the shadow that towered between them, | 

~ Brooklyn Life. superior in material force to the force of men. * a dee — — = —— 
4“ terday,“ And now, asthis impression grew on me, now | 0 e female; ep 
aia — 7 tm — came, at lust, horror—borror to a degree that no | leaning on its phantom sword and blood 
‘gaid the teacher. “Who from?’ ‘ Your| a0 word can convey. Still I retained pride, if] seemed trickling fast from the rufles, 
father.” “He aln’t no good at making excuses; | 0t courage; and in my own mind I said: | from the lace; and the darkness of the intermedi- 
Ma catches him every time.”’—Tid-Bits. ‘This is horror, but it is not fear; un- | ate shadow swallowed them up, they were gone. 
i Young Husband: “ Well, my dear, did you suc- less I fear, I cannot be harmed; my rea | And again the bubbles of — rae — — 
coed in find! .g a stove to suit you ?” Young | 90 rejects the thirg; it is an illusion, I do not and undulated, growing thicker e 
os as fear.” With a violent effort I succeded at last in | more wildly confused in their movements. 
write: <© Indeed, I did.. Bach godd buck? 5 gots stretching out my hand towards the weapon on | The closet door to the right of the fireplace uow 
stove that will never cost us a ot for coal. The the table; as I'did 00, on the arm and shou'der | opened, and from the aperture came the form of 
— oe ere — eee I recuived a strange shock, and my arm fell to | 8 Woman, aged. In her hand she held letters— 

or. 
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— dy side powerless. the very letters over which I had seen the hand 
. ee hte "| And now, toadd to my horror, the light began | close; and bebind her. 1 heard a footatep. She — 
z. Se ue slowly to wane from the candies; they were not, | turned round as if to Ifeten, and then she opened - 






the letters and seemed to read; and over her _ 
shoulder I saw a livid face, the face as of a man 
long drowned — bloated, bleached, sea weed 
tangled in its dripping hair ; and at her feet lay _ 
a form as of a corpse, and beside the corpse cow- 
ered a child, a miserable equalid child, with fam- 
ine in ite checks and fear in its eyes. And as 1 
looked in the old woman's face the wrinkles and 
lines vanished, and it became a face of youth—— 
bard-eyed, stony, but still youth ; and the shadow. 
darted forth and darkened over these phantoms . 
as it had darkened over the last. 


Nothing now was left but the shadow, and on 
that my eyes were intently fixed, till again eyes. 
grew out of the shadow—malignant, serpent eyes. 
And the bubbles of light again rose and fell, an 
in thelr disordered, irregular, turbulent mase, 
mingled with the wap moonlight. And now 
from these globules themselves, as from 
the shell of an egg, monstrous things 
burst out; the alr grew filled with thes 
larvie 60 bloodless and eo hideous that I can in no 
way describe them, except to remind the reader 
of the swarming life which the solar microscope 
brings before his eyes in a drop of water—things | 
travsperent, supple, agile, chasing each other, 
devouring each other—forms like naught ever 
beheld by the naked eye. As the shapes were 
without symmetry, so their movements were with- 
out order. In their very vagraucies there was no. 
sport ; they came round me and round, thicker 
aud faster and ewifter, swarming over my head, 
crawling over my right arm, which was out 
stretched in voluntary command againat all evil 
beings. Sometimes I felt myself touched, but 
not by them; invisible hands touched me. Onc 
I felt the clutch as of cold, soft fingers at my 
throat. I was still equally conscious that if I gave_ 
way to fear I should be in bodily peril, and I- con- 
centrated all my faculties in the single focus. oi 
resisting, stubborn will. And Iturned my wight. 
from the shadow, above all from those strange 
serpent cyes—eyes that had now become dis- 
tinctly visible. For there, though in naught else 
around me, I was aware that there was a Will, 





{Continued from last issue ]—He gatned the | as it were, extinguished, but their flame ecemed 
- door to the landing, pulled it open aud rushed | very gradually withdrawn: it was the same with 
forth. Ifollowed him into the landing involun- | the fire, the light was extracted from the fuel; in 
tarily, calling him to atop; but, without heeding | a few minutes the room was in utter darkuees. 
me, he bounded down the stairs, clinging to the | The dread that came over me to be thus in the 
balusters and taking several steps at a time. I] dark with that dark thing, whose power was so 
heard, where | stood, the street door open, heard | intensely felt, brought a reaction of nerve. Io 
it again clap to. I was left alone in the haunted | fact, terror had reached that climax, that either 
- house. my senses must have deserted mie or I must have 
It was but for a moment that [ remained unde- | burst through the spell. I did burst through 
cided whether or not to fullow my servant; pride | it. I found voice, though the voice wae a shrick. 
aud curiosity alike forbade so dastardly a flight. | remember that I broke forth with words like 
I re-eutered my room, closing the door after me, | these: ‘I do not fear, my soul does not fear;” 
and proceeded cautiously into the inner chamber, | abd at the same time I found strength to rise. 
I encountered nothing to justify my servant’s | Still in°that profound gloom I rashed to one of 
terror. Iagain carefully examined the walls, to | the windows, tore aside the curtain, flung open the 
see if there were any concealed door. 1 cruld | shutters; my first thought was Licat. And when 
find no trace of one—not even a seam in the dull | l saw the moon, high, clear and calm, I felt a joy 
brown paper with which the room was hung. | that almost compensated for the previous terror. 
How then had the ruino, whatever it was, which | There was the moon, there was aleo the light from 
had so scared him, obtained ingress, except | the gas lamps in the deserted, slumberous atreet. 
through my own chamber ? I turned to look bark inte the room; the moon 
I returned to my room, shut and locked the | penetrated {ts shadow very palely and partially, 
door that opened upon the interior one, and stood | but still there was light. The dark thing, what- 
on the hearth, expectant and prepared. I now | ever it might be, war gone, except that I could 
perceived that the dog had slunk into au angle of | yet see a dim shadow, which seemed the shadow 
the wall, and was pressing close against it, as if | of that shade, ageinst the opposite wall. 
literally striving to force bis way into it. lap-] My eve now rested on the table, and from under 
proached the a‘ imal aud spoke to it; the poor | the table (which was witheut cloth or cover, an 
brute was evi tently beside iteelf with terror. It | old mahogany round table) rose a hand, visible as 
showed all its teeth, the slaver dropping from its | far as the wrist. It was a hand, seemingly, as 
jaws, and would certainly have bitten me if [ had | much of flesh and blood as my own, but the 
touched it. It did not seem to recognize me. | hand of an aged person, lean, wrinkled, small, 
Whoever has seen at the Zodlogical Gardens a | too, a woman's hand. That band very softly 
rabbit fascinated by.a serpent, cowering in a cor- | closed on the two letters t>at Isy on the table; 
ner, may form some idea of the anguish which | hand and letters both vanished. Then came the 
the dog exhibited. Finding all efforts to soothe | same three loud, measured knocks I had heard at 
the Spimal in vain, and fearing that bis bite might | the bed-head before this extraordinary drama had 
be as venomous ia that state as if iu the madness | commenced. _ 
of hydruphobis, I left him alone, placed my {| As these sounds slowly ceased I felt the whole 
Weapons on the table beside the fire, seated my- | room vibrate sensibly, and at the far end rose, as 
self, and recommenced my Macaulay. from the floor, sparks or globules like bubbles of 
Boon I became aware that something inter- | light, many colored—green, yellow, fire red, 
posed between the page and the light; the page | asure—up and down, to aud fro, hither, thither, 
vas overshadowed. I looked up and I saw what | as tiny will-o’-the wisps, the apatks moved, 
I aball Gnd tt very — perbape impossible, | alou or swift, each at ite own coprios. 
8 es 4 chair (as. im the drawing-room below) was 



























































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































Silonls as it had been. withdrawn, the 

flame grew again toto the candles on the table, 

gaia into the fac) in the grate. The whole room 
once more calmly, bealtifully into sight. 


The two doors were still closed, the door | 


peminsvicating with the servant's room stil) 
Recked. Inthe corner of the wall, into which he 
had wonvalcively niched himeclf, lay the dog. I 
ealied to him—no movement; I approached—the 


[Continued in next issue. | 
: — — ——— — 
A COMPETENT WITNESS. 
Bezald. 
ia ope of cur courts a nine-year-old boy was 
ped onthe witness stand, but before he began 
Seatifs, the defetdants’ councel objected and 
would act allow him to give his evidence, asking 
She Conrt to pess on bis intelligence and bis 
Sides of his reepondibility of au cath. 
(Qeeetion him on thoce poluts,” was the 


Set alone the next.”’ 


Proceed, Mr Attorney,” said the Judge; | 


ithe boy seems to bave more than ordinary an- 


‘ 
* 


— — - 


TERIIARV NONSTERS. 

The Califoralan. 

At was a time of weird shapes—dragons, with 

An but the Sery breath ; sca serpents one hundred 

fect in length ; whale like monsters that crawled 

@long in chaliow waters; uncouth reptiles with 

Bigantic vodies and small heads, helpless and 

barmicss; others with enormous jaws lined with 
sharp fangs; birds with teeth and no wings; fly- 

ing monsters with wathery wings twenty-two feet 


acrose; others with slender tails, the end broad- | 
pur into @ paddie-shaped stracture; lizards 


thicty, forts, or more feet in length crawling 


— bathing in the warm Waters in search of 


poriblits, this creature in gigantic shape and of 
ftightfal appearance was one of the common 


have been scen. tea within a small area, reaching 
‘gwag from sixty to nearly a hundred fect in 
length, telling a marvelous story of their former 


2 CHOCOLATE THUMBS. 
Rechester Demccrat. 


it wasnt ber fret dinner party. She was nat- | 
ly alittle nervous, but everything went off | 


‘Well, and she soon became more at ease and 


talked rather brilliantiy to thoce around ber. The | 


walters were engaged tn parsing those fanny 
Matle frosted cakes which scem indispensable to 


proper service and deglutitionof ices. They 
wezecakes with pink frosting. The waiter came 
to where the bad sat aud presented them. She 


Jeoked them over and said: “‘I don’t care for 
any.’ The-waiter was about to pass on when 


sho sew what she thought was an eclair on the 
cf the dish farthest from. her. 
ge aaid, reaching over for the eciair. 
— — with chocolate on it.” ** Beg par- 


| frantic efforts to escape. 


“Yes, I will 


THE STANDARD. 
THE TOAD AND THE CENTIPEDE. 


EA Paso Berald. 


In the court house yard there are quite a num- 
ber of large, sleck-looking toads. One of these 


| toads was seen by the loungers about the 


place engaged in an earnest attempt to 


| swallow something that seemed to tax all 
| bis energies. <A closer examination revealed 
the fact that the toad had seized a centipede by 


the rear end and was slowly and piacidly stowing 
him away within his jawe, in spite of the victim’s 
Nearly one-half of the 
Teptile had disappeared, when the centipede, with 
the unencumbered balance of his 100 feet, suc- 
ceeded in getting a ground hold, snd with a 


| desperate effort {reed himself from the jaws of 


the | the devourer, and was moving rapidly away wien 
the toad, finally realizing the situation, made a 
jamp and again caught his victim. This time the 


| centipede seemed to realize the hopelesancss of 


bis situation and frantically turned to the right 

and left, each time uipping bis enemy severely 

upon the lips and head, but all to no purpose. 

The toad would coolly brush away these attacks, 

first with one foot and then the other, all the 

time taking the centipede in, until at last nothing 
remained but the toad calmly and serenely seated 
apon his haunches considering the next move. 
— Gee 
EACH TO HIMBELF. 

Wait Whitman. 

Each man to himself, and each woman to her- 
self, such is the word of the past and present, 
and the word of immortality ; 

No one can acquire for another—not one ! 

Not one can grow for another—not one ! 

The song is to the singer, and comes back most to 
him ; 

Thc teaching is to the teacher, and comes back 
most to him ; 


! Th2> theft is to the thief, and comes back most to 
dont know what will become of me in this | 


him; 
The love is to the love, and comes back moet to 
bim ; 
The gift is to the giver, and comes back most to 
him; it cannot {:''. 
e * # « * 2 * 
And no man understands any greatness or good- 
ness but bis own, or the indication of his own. 
oe © (pee 
MONOPOLY IN DRESS. 


Harper's Bazaar. 
Once upon a time the greatest scissorist of his 


day designed a charming ball drees for a New 
York woman, and basely made its counterpart for 

” Paris resident, not thinking that the twirs 
would ever meet. But both came to Washington 
the following winter, and at a British legation 
ball the two met and stood aghast. Each was 
strack damb at the sight of the other, and each 
thought she was facing a mirror until she saw 


| another bead and sboulders above the corsage, 


forthe gowns were fac-similes in every detail. 


| Two letters went to the man of scissors by the 


next morniug’s mail; two good customers with- 
drew their patronage and freely advertised his 
villainy. The victims met in consultation to seo if 
there were any more duplicates in their ward- 
roves, and draw cats for the exclusive rights to 
any more masterpieces of his duplicity, rather 
than amuse the unfeeling gay world with another 
SHARKS IN A SWIMMING BATH. 

Pall Mall Gasette. 

At the Mentone Ladies’ Baths, in Melbourne, 
Austral‘a, some ladies and children had a thrilling 


| } adventure with two sharks. Among the bathers 


were Mrs. Percy Macmeikan, Mrs. Ffrench, and 
their two little girls. Mrs. Percy Macmeikan was 
the first to venture in the water, taking with ber 
her little girl Roy and Mre. Ffrench’s daughter. 
The bathers went out as far as the rope 
which stretches across the open area. There they 
dived and swam, and the children frollicked in 
glee. Mrs. Macmeikan caw the littic girls safely 
swiuging upon the rope in three feet of water, and 
then went into deeper parts. At tbis stage Mrs. 
Firench’s little boy, who was not bathing, noticed 
a large shark rapidly approaching the party, and 
immediately told Mrs.Darrant. The boy then called 
out to Mrs. Macmeikan that there was a shark in 
the water. Shegianced around, and, with horror, 
aw a bark turning over within s foot of her. 


| She kicked and splashed, and nearly fainted away. 


The chark made for the children, going between 


ily: recovered her [presence of mind, and derted 
to the rescue of the children. Quickly securing _ 
Roy, this brave lady placed the child in atout one — 
foot of water. Then she turned to secure Mrs. — 
Ffrench's child. She was just in time to effect — 
the rescue. As she grasped the little one, and - 
was making for the shore, the shark, with a big 
companion, made a dash. The undaunted 
woman succeeded in frightening the monsters 
away, and safely bore the children from all dan- |. 
ger. Mrs. Macmeikan was miich exhausted after _ 
her terrible adventure. The battlo between life 
and death was most exciting, and two ladies. 
fainted. The sharks were fine specimens, the | 
largest one being about twelve feet in length, and | 
the other about six feet. 
an entrance into the baths through some broken — 
pickets. .Some men were subsequently called in, 
and succeeded in killing the smaller shark. The 
big one managed to get away into the 0ps0'90e.: 


THE FITNESS OF THINGS. 
San Francisco Argonaut. 
A man of rather questionable character died in 
a remote part of Waterloo township, Kansas. 
The nearest preacher was eummoned co preach a. 
faneral sermon. Not knowing the man, the 
preacher contented himeeclf with a few general re- 


marks on the solemn nature of the occasion, and _ . 


then sald he would be glad to have any of the — 
company present say a word about the dead map, 
if they desired. No one moved or spoke, and . 
again the preacher extended an invitation to the. 
compeny to offer remarks, but again his invita- 
tion. met with silence. Finally an old farmer, 
who sat in the corner of the front room, rose and — 
said: ‘‘ If no one has any remarks to make about | 
the deceased, I would like to make a few remarks | 
about the Alliance's sub-treacury plan.” © 


eS — 
HUMAN PERVERSITY. 
Isaac B. Potter in The Century, 

As if to show to what ridiculous ends the f per- 
versity of the haman mind will sometimes lead 
us, the good farmers of Albany county Were actu 
ally sending telegrams to the Legislature esking 
for the adjourament of a committes ‘heating be- 
cause the roads of Albany county were too bad to 


permit them to get to town in time to oppose a 


bill which promised to make them detter { 


MOTH POWDER | 

Quickly destroys Roaches, Fites, Fleas, Moths, Mos 
quitos and all other small insects. Send 2% cents to 
Buck & Rayner, State and Madieon sts., Chicago, for. 
a can of it free by mail. Being non-polsonous, | 
can be used in any part of the house with perfec 
safety. It always gives sat sfaction and ts ‘ver. 
economical to use. 


ELY’S 


CREAM BALE 


Cleanses the 
Nasal Passages, 


Allays Pain and 
indemmation, 


Heals the Sores. 
Bestores the 


Sense of Taste 
and — 


TRY THE CURE. 


A particle is teat beg into each nostril and is — 
Price 60 ts or by mail. en 
OLY 66 Warren Street, New York. 


LE TAX LEAGUE OF THE 
UNITED STATES. 


PLATFORM 


ADOPTED BY THE NATIONAL OCONPERENOR OP 
SINGLE TAX LEAGUE OF THB UNITED STATES at 
COOPER UNION, NEW YORE, SEPT. 3, 1800, 

We assert as our fundamental principle the — 
dent truth enunciated in the Deciaration of americana 


We hold that all men are equally entitled to the use 
and enjoyment of what God has created and of whatls 
gained by the general growth and improvement of the - 
community of which they are a part. Therefore, 20 one. 
should be permitted to hold matural opportunities with- ~: 
out a fair retura to ali for any especial privilege thus — 
accorded +0 him, end that value which the growth and 
improvement of the community attach to land should 
be taken for the use of the community. 

We hold that each man is entitied to alt thet his labor o 
producers. nn ne enone be torent 99 mee Pee a 
Gncte of taber. : 

@e 98s (hese priasigiza we ane 





The pair bad effected _ 








from revenves collected in this manner. 

taz we propose is not ataz on land, and 

raid fall om the use of land and be 
taz om labor. 

It fs a tax, Rot on land, but om the value of land. Thus 
it would not fall on all land, but only on valuable land, 
and on that not im proportion to the use made of it, but 

. {2 peoportion to ite value—the premium which the user 
of land must pay to the owner, either in purchase 
money or rent, for permission to use valuable land. It 
would thus be a tax, not om the use or improvement of 
land, but om the ownership of land, taking what would 

@o to the owner as owner, and not as user. 

in assesemente under the single tax all values created 
by individual use or improvement would be excluded 
end the only value taken into consideration would be 
the value attaching to the bare land by reason of neigh: 
vorkhood, etc., to be determined by impartial periodical 
essesoments. Thus the farmer would have 0 mote 

_ anes to pay than the speculator who held a similar 


E 
g 


held a similar ict vacant. _ 
fa short, would call upon men to con 


wee Or accumulate, but in proportion 
of the natural opportunities they hold. It 

them to pay just as much for holding 
idle as for putting it to ite fullest use. 
_ 4, Take the weight of taxation off of the agricul. 
: sural districts where land has little or no value irre 
epective of improvements, and put it on towns and 
Cities where bare land rises to a value of millions of 
“ @ollars per acre. 


ti 


_ S6AT HAVE ADOPTED THB DECLARATION OF 
PRINCIPLES MADB BY NATIONAL CONFERENCE 
4T NBW YORK, SEPTEMBER 3, 1800, 


ocr each half inch or less a charge of $10.00 per year 
_ is made for advertisements in this department. 


: CONNECTICUT, 
Munipax.—Moeriden single tax club. Meets second and 
fourth Fridays of the month at 7.30 p. m. at parlora of J. 
Cairne, 72}¢ E. Main st. President, John Cairns; secre: 
‘tary, Arthur M. Dignam. 


Suanon.—Sharon single tax committees. Chairman, J. 


‘J. Ryan. 
* DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
Washington single tax league. President, Edwin 
G@ladmon; treas., R. J. Boyd; sec’'y, Wm. Geddes, MD. 
1719 G. et., 2. w. IOWA 


Dunisvetos.—Burlington single tax club. First Sacur- 
Gay of each moath, 805 North 6th st. Pres., Wilbur, 
: ‘Monens, 080 Redge av.; sec. treas., Frank 8. Churchill, 


_ THE STANDARD. 


evening at 206 La Salle ot. Pres., Warren Worth Bailey, 
819 Lincoln av; eee., F, W. Irwin, $17 La Galle st., room 
am. 


Sourm Cm0s6o.—Stngie tax club of South Chicago and 
Cheltenham. Pres., John Biack; sec., Robt. Aitchison, 
box KE. K., South Chicago. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Bunocurou.—Single tax club. Meets Friday evenings 
corner Glenwood av. and Vernos st. Pres., Wm A. 
McKindrick; sec., A. 8. Barnard, 54 Belmont st. 

MINNESOTA. 

Minwearo.is.—Minnespolis single tax league. Every 
Tuesday evening, at the West Hotel. Pres., H. B. Mar- 
tin, Woods’ block; see., Oliver T. Erickson, 3203 Lyn- 


— MISSOURI. 

StaTz.—Missouri single tax committes. Henry H. Hoff- 
man, chairman. This committee is pushing a State sin- 
gie tax petition. Blanks sent on application. It is also 
forming syndicate for publication of local single tax 
papers throughout the United States at little or no ex- 
pense. Write for circulars to Percy Pepoon, sec., 515 
Elm at., St. Louls. : 

St. Lovis.—Single tax league.—Meets every Friday 
evening 8 o'clock in Bowman Biock, n.e. cor. llth and 
Locust sts. Pres. J. W. Steele Sec’y, L. P. Custer, 4233 


i t. 

Connecticut 8 NEW YORK. 

Broog.ys’—Eastern District single tax club. Monthly 
meetings on the rst Monday of each month, at % Bouth 
Third street, Brookiyn. Pres., Joseph McGuinness, 133 8. 
Sth at. Brooklyn, B. D; sec., Emily A. Deverall. 

Brooklyn Woman’s Single Tax Club meetings, third 
Tuesday of each month at 3 P. w., at 198 Livingston street. 
Pres., Eva J. Turner, 566 Cariton avenue; Cor. Sec., Venle 
8. Havens, 219 DeKalb avenue. 


OHIO. 
Darton.—Free land club. Pres.,.J. G@. Galloway: sec., 
W. W. Kile, 106 East 6th st. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
GunmanTown.—Single tax club. Cor. Sec., E. D. Bur- 
leigh, 13 Willow av. Meete first and third Tuesdays of 
each month at 4653 Wain st., at 5 P.M. 


PHILADELPHIA. ~ Single tax society. Meets every 
Thursday and Sunday at 8 p.m. Social meetings sec- 
ond Tuesday, No. 30 South Broad at. Cor. sec., A. H. 
Stephenson, 240 Chestuut st. 


PorreTow#s.—~—Singie tax clab, Meetings first and third 
Feiday evenings cach month im Weitsenkorn’s hall. 
Pres, DL Haws; sec,, Geo, Auchy, Pottstown, Pa, 

Raeapine.—Reading single tax society. Monday even 
ings, s © corner 6th and Franklin ste. Pres.,.Wm. H. 
MeKinney; sec., C. & Priser, 1011 Penn st. 

TEXAS. 
Roveros,—Houstos single taz club Meetings every 


Taseday evening, 7.30, Frankiia st, Jas Chariton, Pres, 
8, W. Brown. nes, and treas. 


PUBLICATIONS 
FOR SALE BY THE STANDARD. 


WORKS OF HENRY GEORGE, 


Open jattge to Fo pcr Meant — ta aaa of 
2 8 mate; cents. 
* and Poverty . 620 ages. Half calf or morocco 
.00; cloth, 91.80; paper. 36 centa. 
Problems. Paper, 30 cents. 
Protection or Free Trade?t i1%mo, cloth, 61.50; paper 


% conta. 
The Land Question. 87 pages. Paper, 20 cents 
Property ia Land. 7 P , 20 cents. 

Protection. oF Free le? r : — edition. Single 


les, 2 cents. Ten copies 
Sout per OM receipt of price. Liberal dis 


pos' 
count to the 2 


Tus Stanpaxp will su an regular ublications 
whether periodicals or Dek. at Fubl hers’ prices. 


STANDARD EXTRAS. 
PusLisuED WEEKLY, 

Subscription. Price, $1.00 per, year. 
1. How the Single Tax Would Fall. By James R. Car 
2. Free — or Free Trade. By Thomas G. Shear- 

man. § pages 

3 — — increment, Shifting Taxes. By H. J. Chase. 
4. How the Bingle Tax will Raise Wages. By Wm. B. 
6. A Shop of Free Traders. By Wm. McCabe. 4 
6. Taxation of Women. By Thomas G. Shearman. 4 
7. Justice not Charity. By Elisa Stowe Twitchell. 3 
8 the Detrott News « on the Single Tax. By Judson 
9. Ber ie — rn Beata Crushed. By Wm. T. 
10; — Delusions. By Thomas G. Shearman 
11, Imports of Wool and Prices. By J. Alex. Linquist. 2 


18. Reclproctty. By Henry George. 8 pages. 


ingle Tax. By Edward Osgood Brown. 16 
14. The New Abolition, By Wm. Lioyd Garrison. 8 
15, The single Tax First. By H. Martin Williams, 4 
16, Boimnce of Trade. By Thomas G. Shearman. 4 


17. Modern Exchanges. By Edward J Shriver. 4 pages. 
18. The Single Tax tform. 2 es, 

19, A Woman to Women. Sarah Mifflin Gay. 2 pages. 
20. A Huge spider Web. John W. er. 4 pages. 

21, A Short Tariff History. Thos. U. Shearman, 3% pages. 
2. New England’s Demand for Farm Labor. David L. 


Thompson. 8 pages. 
23. _— Worth fur Vollar’s Worth. E. Stillman 


ubleday. 2 pases. 

2. incidence of the Single Tax. Henry George. 4 pages. 
2. About Competition. Henry. George. 2 pases, 
26. Society and the Baby. Charlotte Perkins. 2 pages. 
2t. A Single Tax Woman. Leonora Beck. 8% pages 

> Chas. B. Spahr on the Single Tax. By Louis F. Post. 
29. Equatising Wealth. By Louis F. Post. 2 pages. 

30, The Drama of Life. ipages 

ĩ te and Single Tax. By Wm. M. 


a, Ferey Remiaasioas by Fopalar Vote, ByD.C,Me| 


93. — Values Without Labor. By John Filmer. 4 
* ah 

au the Single Tax in Detroit. (From Detroit News). 4 
eo. * 

so Home Rule in Taxation. By Thos. G. Shearman. 4 


es. 
3s" Sustice. By Genevieve M. Sharp 2 es. 
37. Ownership of American Homes. By Heary George, 
Jr. 4 pages. 


Two-p? copies, 10 cents; 100 copies, 30 cents. 
1,000 copies, $1.60. 

Four page—20 copies, 10 cents; 100 copies, 40 cents. 
1,000 copies, § *.00. 
El pron copies, 10 cents; 100 copies, 90 centa- 
,0U0 copies, $6.00. 

Sixteen-page—5 coples, 10 centa; 100 copies, $1.60; 1,000 
copies, 91 5 : — 
No extra charge by mail 


PHOTOGRAPHS OF HENRY GEORGE, 
Price, 50 cents. — 


P“OTOGRAPHS OF WM. T. CROASDALE 
From latest n gative by Fredericks, of Kew Yoru. 
Price, 50 cent 


— 


CONFERENCE PHOTOGRAPH. 


An 11x16 inch picture, containing nearly 250 delegates... 
to the Single Tas National Conference. Kumbered and 


indexed. 
Price by mail §1.00. 

HANDY BINDERS FOR THESTANDARD. 
This binder ts especially made for filing Tus 8tanpanp 


ard is a perfect binder. 
Mailed to any address for 91.50. 


Address all communications to 
a THE STANDARD, 
42 University Place. New York, — 


[mportant Books for Reformers 


Bond-Holders and 
Bread-Winners 


By S. 8 Kino, eq. A atartling picture of polities. — 
crimes commitied fn the name of Liberty. Facts 


and figures from the Eleventh Census, with maps 


and ijlustrations, Massachusetts enabled to accu- | 
n.wate more wealth than nine great Western and 
Southern States. Pennsylvania more than twelve, 
New York more than fifteen, Agriculture and labor 
robbed. 

Paxs.pust L. L. Potk: “It should be placed in the 
hands of every voter of this country. In no work 
that I have seen have the unjust and rulnous effects 
of class legislation been so forcibly and faithfully 
depicted.” Price, postpaid, 25 cents. 

cd 


Who Lies? 


An Iniciveantien: By Pror. Ett. BLum aud Stomoap 
ALExaNpar. This is one of the boldest, most radical 
and realistic works of thedecade. It la as Unconven- 
tional as it is unique, and will unquestionably call 
forch hostile critivisms in quarters where its shafts 
enter. In religion and ethivs it is radical. In poll- 
tics, strongly socialistic. In Hterature it ls eatremely 
realistic. In general, bold, frank, and truthful. I¢ 
was suggested to the authors by Dr. Max Nordau’s 
‘Conventional Lies of our Civilization,” and the 
great author has written an introduction strougly 
commending the work. Price, postpaid, paper, 50 
cents. 


Jason Edwards. 


An Average Man. By Hamt:s Gartann, author of A) 


Spoil of Office, Main-Traveled Roads, etc. This pow. ue 
erful svory depicts with startling fidelity the real life. - 


of the art san and farmer to-day; a terrible picture 
of the uncqual struggie of the poor for bread aud 

roof, This s ory is rich in sunshine and shadows. | 
Love, and the romance of real life, are here depicted 
by a master hand, and the burst of sunshine, mingled 
with the rear of the retreating storm in the clocing. 
chapters, give the reader a delightful sensation of 
rest and relief. Price, postpaid, cloth, 91.00; paper. 
60 cents. 


Main-Traveled Roads, 


Six Mississippl Valley Stories. By Hamtiy Us 
LAND, author of Jason Edwards, etc. These stories 
give the most vivid pictures of Western: life among 
the farmers ever written. 
justly termed the Ibsen of America. Frice, postpaid, 
50 cents; cloth, $1.00, 


A book that awakens the human, the di 
in these days of lais-ez feire literature, is —— 
Mr. Garland's books will do this and in saying thie FE 
havesaid what cannot be said of one book In the tensof _ 
— — bie da ine Lage stalle, It isa book. . 
e nk about. se k VO. 
New Bnalend mogasine: buk that will live. 


The Irresistible Conflict between 
Two Wor:d Theories 


By Rav. Mixot J. Savaox. This work, which was s 
gested by Dr. Lyman Abvott’s recent lectures on. the 
“ Evolution of Christianity.” is unquestionably t 
most powerful presentatation of the views held b 
evolutionary thinkers in the reHglous world that h. 
ever apeared, Mr Savage ts recognized es one of the - 
most profound thinkers and logical reaso: ersof the 
age, and this work will undoubtedly add greatly to 
his already enviable reputation. Price, postpaid. 
paper, 50 cents; cloth, 91.(0. : 


ARENA PUBLISHING 


Boston, Mass. 





Mr. Garland has bees... 



































wonde rful soap 
at takes hold quick and 


5 It leaves the 
skin soft like a baby’s; no 
li in it, nothing but 


all 


~The harm is done by 
kali. till more harm is 
done by not washing. So, 
. — is better than 
hat is bad soap? Im- 
perfect 
alkali not well balanced 


hat 1s good Si 
> Pears) 


sorts of stores sell it, especially 
sts; all serfs of people use it. 


— ate oo oe 


y made; the fat and| the 


es 


“BEST & GOES. FARTHEST.”_ 


Standard Cocoa of the Worl 


and More Satisfying than Tea & Coffeen. — 
PERFECTLY PURE. Van Houten's Patent Process 


increases by 50 per cent. the solubility of the flesh-forming el 


of the cocoa a heen an easily digestible, delicious, nourishing, 
drink, readily assimilated even by the most delicate invalids 


grr eee d iil. C If not obtainable, enclose 
n 2 an » Cans, not a! a enc 

25 cts. to either VAN HourEN & Zoon, 106 Reade Street, New York or. 
45 Wabash Ave., Chicago, and a can, containing enough for r 35 ,t0 
cups, will be mailed. Afention this publication. Prepared only by ¢ 
inventors, VAN Houten & Zoon, Weesp, Holland. 


Our knowledge of scrofula is becoming clearer. é 
rears ago we did not even know the cause of it. We now 
know that both consumption and scrofula are produced 
by the | growth of a germ. We have found the germ 
identified it; one germ—the same one producing both 
consumption and scrofula. In consumption this germ is 
in the lungs; in scrofula it is in some other part of the body 

This deep and difficult knowledge is of no value to 
you; you cannot use it. It is of the greatest value to 
your doctor ; he does use it. 

The scrofulous child is fat starved; and yet scrofulous 


children are apt to loathe fat. They must have it. ‘The ) 








